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INTRODUCTION. 



In the first week of the present month 
(September, 1852), I left London for Munich, 
on business of some importance. As it referred 
to matters in which legal advice and assistance 
might become indispensable, I was accom- 
panied by a friend, a London solicitor, who 
to patience, application, and intelligence in his 
professional pursuits, added cheerftdness and a 
disposition to conviviality when off duty, which 
rendered him a most agreeable travelling com- 
panion. 

Thanks to modem discoveries and appliances, 
the journey to Paris, which cost me on the 
occasion of my first visit to that city some 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

thirty years previously, three nights and two 
days, and an outlay of ten or twelve pounds, 
was performed in less than thirteen hours, with 
a corresponding reduction of expense. We 
remained a day in the gay metropolis of the 
world, as the French term it, and left for 
Strasburg by the first railroad train (that of 
8*30 A.M.) of the day following. Our route 
lay through a great portion of the country so 
admirably contested by Napoleon on the first 
invasion of Prance by the foreigner, some eight 
and thirty years ago. Travelling in a car- 
riage with six Frenchmen, it will be easily 
credited by all who know them, that notwith- 
standing the length of time since their occur- 
rence, the incidents of that wonderful campaign 
(not less remarkable for the skill than for the 
ubiquity displayed in it by the extraordinary 
man who directed it), were suggested to them 
by every station in Champagne. " Here the 
Emperor anticipated the allies." "There he 
overthrew them." " Here he was betrayed." 
" There he conquered," &c. These remarks 
were made in a tone and manner that indicated 
how deeply seated in the hearts of the majority 
of Frenchmen, is the memory of the Em- 
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peror, while one hears them admit in the same 
breath the fearful sacrifice of life he occasioned 
to their country, and the rod of iron with 
which he governed it. At Chalons, we volun- 
tarily exchanged the railroad for the ordinary 
diligence. 

Farther on (that is in Alsace), this admi- 
ration of their former ruler, became more 
evident in the conversation of new fellow- 
travellers taken up on the way, although it was 
now occasionally tinged with Republicanism — 
a sentiment extensively felt and propagated in 
the Rhenish departments of France. Still 
"the Emperor" and "the Grand Army" 
were evidently foremost in their thoughts, 
yet no portion of the Republic or the Empire 
paid so large a contribution to the public 
wants as Alsace and its neighbouring provinces. 
From 1791 to 1815 (that is, from the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war until the 
dissolution of the Army of the Loire — the last 
military body that resisted the foreigner), the 
cavalry, which, under Murat, Ney, Bessiferes, 
Lasalle, Kellermann, Pajol, Excelmans, Sebas- 
tiani, Grouchy, Montbrun, Lauriston, La Hous- 
saye, Lefevre Desnouettes, &c., shed such lustre 
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on the French arms, had been drawn almost 
exclusively from the countries bordering the 
Rhine ; Alsace, moreover, suffered the first and 
the most severely from the invasion of 1814. 
But Alsace had witnessed the departure of the 
numerous grand military assemblages which, 
directed by Moreau, Mass^na, Kleber, Hoche, 
Marceau and Napoleon, conquered Switzerland 
and Germany, and the passage of returning 
aides-de-camp and more exalted messengers, 
bearing to Paris the trophies of the Rhine, 
the Maine, the Danube and the Vistula. 

Of the intoxication which such spectacles 
were calculated to produce, much still remains 
among the Alsatians, and would in any new 
struggle between Louis Napoleon and his rival 
pretenders to supreme power in France, give 
him the victory; for throughout this quarter 
of the Republic the Bourbons have few or no 
friends, whereas he has multitudes devoted to 
his name. 

The complacency with which this general 
feeling and the accompanying conviction that 
foreign war might grow out of any change 
in the form of government in France, were 
expressed, struck me at first as extraordinary 
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among persons, every one of whom had lost 
a relative in the hand-to-hand combats into 
which Murat during many, years was in the 
daily habit of precipitating his troops. Reflec- 
tion abated my surprise, however ; for I recol- 
lected that a similar observation might be made 
with regard to the population of those portions 
of every country distinguished for martial spirit. 
Individual losses, except in rare instances, are 
forgotten; and history, in recording the deeds 
of arms in which they occur, suggests a desire 
to hazard them in seeking distinction. 

After a day spent in visiting the superb 
arsenal, the cathedral, the ramparts, and other 
attractive localities of Strasburg, we resumed 
our journey. 

We left for Augsburg on a splendid morning 
in a light calfeche and pair, which was pledged 
to complete fifty miles a-day at least, and for 
which we were to pay the moderate sum of four 
pounds sterling, or a pound per day. This was 
not, certainly, the quickest mode of travelling 
that oflfered itself, but it was the most inviting 
for persons desirous of seeing the country they 
traversed and its inhabitants. 

On emerging fi-om the outer gate of the 
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magnificent fortifications of the impregnable 
city of Strasburg, we had the first glimpse 
of a German population. Dealers in cattle 
and poultry, fruit and vegetables, from be- 
yond the Rhine, were assembled in consi- 
derable numbers, waiting, previously to their 
admission, to have their passports examined. 
We halted for a moment at the foot of the 
bridge of Kehl (a bridge of boats, as everybody 
knows), and were so struck with the appearance 
of the noble and impetuous river over which 
it is thrown, that we could understand the 
enthusiastic exclamation on first beholding it : 
"The Rhine! theRhme!" 

The first few miles beyond the town of Kehl 
led through an exceedingly uninteresting coun- 
try — level, flat, and without fences, though tole- 
rably well peopled and cultivated. We were more 
particularly attracted, however, by the costume 
and demeanour of the inhabitants, so dilBferent 
from those of showy, noisy, gay and animated 
France. The road was crowded by farmers and 
dealers, pushing on for Strasburg ; every one of 
them habited and demure as imdertakers' men 
in England. Here and there, however, would 
appear a strong farmer, grazier or merchant, 
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generally displaying a most portly lower person, 
an ample coat of black, and often a gold-laced 
waistcoat, a copy nearly* of the burgomasters of 
the old painters. The husbandmen were busy 
in the fields removing their hay crops. The 
ploughmen — habited generally in a coat of 
black descending to their heels, and surmounted 
by a shovel, or sometimes cocked-hat (giving to 
them a most clerical appearance), were already 
beginning to prepare the land for seed. 

All this has, however, been observed and 
often described. I am not writing a " Journey 
up or down the Rhine," or " Up or down the 
Danube," or "Up or down the Maine;" so 
shall get over the ground as rapidly as a most 
discursive humour will permit. 

As the traveller approaches Rastadt, the 
country improves. It is still flat, but in some 
places well wooded with pines. Frequently an 
extensive prospect presents itself. Where the 
view is uninterrupted, the feeling that we pass 
through a very Christian country is enforced by 
the aspect of numerous churches in every 
direction. I remarked this to my fellow- 
traveller and friend, and spoke of it with admi- 
ration. 

B 3 
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" What do you see extraordinary in it ?" he 
asked, drily ; for I had awakened him from a 
nap in the comer of our vehicle. 

" What ! Look you there ! I can reckon 
thirteen church-steeples at once !" 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed he, "you need not 
have come so far from home for that. You 
can count twice as many from Waterloo 
Bridge." 

This put an extinguisher on my topo- 
graphical observations. Humbled and rebuked, 
I relapsed into silence. My friend did not 
absolutely imitate me, for he speedily indicated 
by certain sounds, that he had resumed the 
happy state in which I had disturbed hy^. 

Before entering Rastadt, the conductor of 
our caliche pointed out the spot on which, in 
the night of the 9th Flor^al An. VI. de la 
R^publique Fran9aise (April .28th, 1798), 
occurred one of the most horrible and dis- 
graceftd outrages recorded in history of every 
principle that should be held sacred by civi- 
lized States. 

Our conductor alluded to the attempted 
assassination of Citizen Jean Debry and the 
actual butchery of his colleagues Bonnier and 
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Roberjot, Ministers of France, by a party 
of an Austrian regiment of hussars (SzecUer's), 
the commandant of which had absolutely 
compelled those envoys to quit Rastadt, with 
the intention, it cannot be doubted, of having 
them murdered and plimdered of their 
papers. 

My friend had been roused by a brief halt 
to admit of these details of our charioteer, 
which were delivered with much animation, for I 
afterwards learnt that the man was a discharged 
French soldier. 

" Ask him," said he, " where was the great 
Emperor of the French at that period, whose 
name we are told carried terror through Ger- 
many ?" 

I laughed, but communicated the ques- 
tion. 

" The Emperor," said he, " was at that 
moment in Paris, preparing the grand but 
unfortunate expedition to Egypt." 

" And this Colonel of the Austrian hussars, 
with the hard name ?" 

" I never heard his name." 

" Was it not SzecUer ?" 

" That was the name of the colonel-in-chief, 
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but not that of the brigand who was guilty of 
this outrage." 

" Would your memory serve you about the 
latter, if I were to stimulate it ? Was the 
gentleman's name Haynau ?" 

I burst into a laugh; and the conductor, 
little relishing my friend's disposition to gaiety, 
shook his head, cracked his whip, and cried to 
a blind bay mare who pulled the oflf-side of our 
vehicle : " En routCy Henriette !" 

A few minutes afterwards, we entered the 
now fortified city of Rastadt, fortified, too, at 
the expense of France herself, with a portion of 
the seven hundred millions (twenty-eight mil- 
lions sterling) wrung from her by her con- 
querors in 1814 and 1815. 

Rastadt is much altered in other respects since 
that period. In few parts of Germany has ultra- 
republicanism made so much progress as in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. The air and manner 
of the persons to whom I addressed some 
questions on the actual situation of the country, 
were constrained — an immistakeable symptom of 
the reign of terror, a little modified, however. 

We found the remembrance of the insurrec- 
tion of 1849, and of the executions which 
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followed its suppression, still vivid ; and it was 
without any feeling of regret that we re-entered 
our carriage, and proceeded by the great road 
to Carlsruhe, whence after stopping one night, we 
left for Stuttgardt. 

We happened to arrive at this the capital 
city of Wurtemberg a little before four o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and passing before the palace, 
saw entering the court-yard several carriages, 
which set down a goodly, well-dressed company 
of gentlemen and ladies, apparently in even- 
ing costume. I asked if a levee or a drawing- 
room was held at that moment by the King. 
The answer was in the negative. "It was 
the hour of dinner at Court," and "these 
were guests, including the foreign ambassadors 
and their ladies, invited by the King," whose 
habits and manners appeared primitive, and not 
sufficiently modern for the taste of his now 
somewhat democratic subjects. Some peasant- 
looking young men, in uniform, were lounging 
about the palace, who conveyed no favourable 
idea of the soldier quality of the army of Wur- 
temberg. They wanted that which 

" Those upon the adverse faction have** 
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The contrast between them and the busy, 
lively, active, intelligent troops I had lately 
seen in France, was in fact striking even to 
the eye of a civilian. 

On inquiry I was informed that the con- 
scripts of Wurtemberg are called out at the age 
of twenty-one years. They are trained after a • 
fashion during the ensuing twelve months ; 
and at the end of that time are sent home. 
It may thence be imagmed how inferior, in a 
first campaign at least, they would be found to 
the French, whom, as if it were a part of their 
religion, they seem cordially to hate. 

I have not spoken of the Baden troops ; but 
they differ little in appearance or quality fi-om 
these. Indeed, a similar observation is nearly 
applicable to the Bavarian infantry, which I 
subsequently saw; but not to the cavalry of 
that kingdom, which are well-mounted, well- 
trained, and more lively than those I have 
just referred to. 

In the afternoon we were permitted to visit 
the Palace of Stuttgardt. We found it very 
plainly furnished, for a palace, with the excep- 
tion of one room, the bed-chamber in which 
Napoleon slept when he was last here, and which 
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is in precisely the state in which he left it. 
This room is superbly furnished; and the 
curtains and hangings are of crimson satin 
and gold. Adjoining to, and communicating 
with it, is the room (Kttle better than a closet) 
which the Emperor Alexander occupied during 
his short sojourn in Stuttgardt, and which (I 
hope it was not affectation of the Imperial 
traveller) is most shabbily furnished. The bed 
rests on a simple iron bedstead, and the 
whole furniture is so paltry as to suggest a 
belief, that a contrast between it and that 
of the adjoining bed-chamber was proposed. 

From Stuttgardt to Ulm there is little to be 
noticed — nothing which the handbooks have not 
described. The city of Ulm abounds in inte- 
resting monuments, as those instructors amply 
set forth. The Minster is a remarkable struc- 
ture. Ulm is, however, more memorable 
from the treason or the weakness of General 
Mack, who, with an army quite ample to its 
defence for a considerable time, delivered it up 
to Napoleon on the 1 9th of October, 1805. 
Mack was, it would seem, only weak ; for I 
have never heard a conclusive reason for believ- 
ing him a traitor. 
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In his first interview with Napoleon after his 
surrender, the latter with the bad taste in 
which he occasionally indulged, uttered a sar- 
casm that is worth recalling at this time, when 
the impression is general that Austria is now, as 
at that time, a mere plaything in the hands of 
Russia. Napoleon having observed to Mack, that 
" he had no idea why he had been compelled 
to enter into that war with Austria — it was not 
his fault, forsooth," &c. 

" Sire," replied Mack, " nor is it the fault 
of my Imperial master, who has been forced 
into this war by Russia." 

" Then," retorted Napoleon, " you are no 
longer a power." 

This is not the moment for Russia to push 
the House of Hapsburg to its destruction. It 
is possible that the pacific settlement of the 
inconceivable quarrel sought by the King of 
Prussia in 1850, and which was effected in 
a few minutes in the interview of Prince 
Schwartzenberg and M. Manteuffel, in the 
month of November last, without the slightest 
diflSculty, and without the smallest reason — ^it 
is possible,' I say, that Russia had had some 
intimation that the hour was not yet come 
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for descending upon Germany, and therefore 
permitted the precipitate quasi reconciliation 
of Prussia and Austria. No other motive 
suggests itself for the glaring inconsistency of 
the making up so hastily a quarrel, which had 
been proceeding with such unquestioned reality 
during many months. The presence of the 
Russian Ambassador, MayendorfF, at this in- 
terview and reconciliation, tends to corroborate 
the suspicion that Austria still acted under 
Russian influence. 

From Ulm to Augsburg, the route is rather 
interesting; and at the hotel of "The Three 
Moors," in that city, the traveller who can dis- 
pose of many florins will find himself well served. 
He may, if he choose to pay for it, have, so he 
is informed, the wines of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany and Italy, with old Tokay, Cyprus 
and Falemian, and even soi-disant Scotch and 
Irish whiskey ; but the Hst is so long, and 
the tariff of these boissons is so formidable, 
that I suspect -few draughts are made upon 
the foreign department of the cellar of the 
" Drei Mohren." 

From Augsburg I proceeded by the railroad 
to Munich, through a country marvellously 
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resembling the Bog of Alien in Ireland. 
Munich is a cheerful capital : and is the highest 
above the level of the sea in Europe. The 
air is piercing, however. The breeze from the 
Tyrol, indeed is a providence for the manufac- 
turers and vendors of flannel waist-belts. The 
city is embellished, among other monuments, 
with bright copper obeUsks and statues, which 
pleasingly recal that useful ornament of the 
Irish and English breakfast-table — the well- 
burnished tea-kettle. The principal monument, 
of that metal, which 

'' Like a tall bully lifts its head and Hes," 

in Caroline Square (Carolinen Platz), is well 
worth beholding, for more than one reason. 
For example, it professes — to commemorate 
an event to which history ascribes an origin 
different from that implied by the inscription 
indited on it, and which is to this effect : 
" This monument was erected in memory of 
the forty thousand Bavarians who fell in de- 
fence of their country" (Vaterland) ; while it 
is notorious, that the greater part of them 
were incorporated with the French Army and 
perished in Napoleon's campaigns, particularly 
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in the campaign of Russia ; fighting, side by 
side, with those against whom the survivors 
of them in the following year, and under 
the same commander (Wrede), turned their 
arms! 

Modem Munich may be termed a creation 
of King Louis, the late sovereign of Bavaria, 
whose unhappy and incomprehensible liaison 
with a too celebrated actress is more extensively 
known, than his unquestionable claims upon tlie 
gratitude of his people, and upon all admirers 
of art. Without a particle of hauteur, pious, 
charitable, mild, humane, amiable, and generous, 
he fell from his high estate in his declining age 
and probably declining intellect. Those who 
only know him from his unfortunate association 
with the certainly good-looking, but hair- brained 
adventuress, are ignorant of all the respect and 
consideration due to King Louis Charles Augus- 
tus of Bavaria, the patron and enthusiastic lover 
of the arts.* To him Munich owes nearly 
everything of modem date which is admirable 

* Who is there who has not heard of his annual 
visits to Rome to indulge his taste ? and his intimacy 
with and munificent offerings to Thorwaldsen, of whose 
, atelier he became almost an inmate ? 
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within its walls, especially the renowned gal- 
leries of sculpture and painting, its chief 
attractions. To his Majesty equally belongs 
the copyright of those unpronounceable names 
" Glyptothek and Pinakothek," which so 
astound foreigners. 

The city of Munich would furnish admirable 
materials for a literary tourist, had it not been 
already described. The shop of unfortunate 
Palm, the bookseller, so cruelly and so unne- 
cessarily, if not illegally, shot by order of 
Napoleon, situate within a couple of doors 
of "mine inn" (the "Golden Kirsch"), was 
one of the first places I visited. Thence 
I went to churches and churchyards. The 
former are interesting and magnificent; the 
latter contain, for a stranger, few attractive 
monuments. The most remarkable of them 
is that of the French General, Bastoul, who was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Hohenlinden, 
on the 3rd of December, 1800, and brought 
to Munich, where he died. The inscription 
upon it shows that it was erected 

"TO GENERAL BASTOUL, 

BY 
THE ARMY OF THE BHINE." 
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Bastoul commanded the centre division of 
the French army, on which the brunt of the 
action feU, and it is doubtful whether it would 
not have been broken, had not Ney with his 
usual impetuosity advanced with the reserve 
into the wood which was occupied by an enor- 
mous mass of Austrian infantry, whom he 
charged and broke. 

Lecourbe, so celebrated for conducting moun- 
tain warfare, figured in that engagement 
favourably; but it is, perhaps, a lamentable 
fact, that his written evidence, on that day 
fifteen years, was made the principal pretext 
for the condemnation of his intrepid chief, 
Nev, before the Chamber of Peers. 

The object of our visit to Munich having been 
attained, my friend and I resolved on returning 
homeward, but by a route diflferent from that 
by which we had arrived — ^namely, through 
Wurtzburg, Francfort and Mayence. We ac- 
cordingly secured our places in the Eil-Wagen. 

" A fish cart, no doubt," observed my com- 
panion, " something resembling those long 
unsightly drags or drays one used to meet 
travelling post on the horribly ugly highway 
between Boulogne and Paris." 
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The EH-Wagen is, however, nothing of 
the kind. It is an excellent and commodious 
sts^e-coach, well horsed, well appointed, tolerably 
rapid in its performance, punctual to a moment, 
but redolent of tobacco. The journey by it 
to Wurtzburg was, notwithstanding this latter 
circumstance, exceedingly agreeable. 

We were at dawn at the " Deutschen Hof," 
which has the reputation of being the best hotel 
in Wurtzburg, and I instantly resolved on 
making the best use of the ten hours that we 
were to spend there by visiting all that was 
worth seeing in the city. My friend, who is 
not an amateur of old churches, old carvings, 
old pictures, old houses, old fortifications, or 
indeed of anything old, except old wine, de- 
clined accompanying me. Accordingly, eschew- 
ing hand-books, doubtless excellent things in 
their way, I asked our landlord whether he 
could supply me with a guide. 

" Unfortunately I am unprovided," he said. 
But he was overheard by a person who seemed 
to lounge listlessly in the hall, and who, turning 
towards me, oflfered me his services. 

This oflfer I thankfully accepted, and we set out. 

My guide had apparently seen sgme sixty 
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summers, but subsequent circumstances showed 
me he had outlived many more. He was 
nevertheless hale, florid and active. His some- 
what restless black and piercing eye appeared 
to be always on the alert, to point out to me the 
peculiar features of every interesting scene we 
passed through, and on which he briefly but 
intelligently remarked, 

" Where would the gentleman like to go 
first?" he asked in French, as we crossed the 
Place. 

"I am ignorant of the locality,'* I replied, 
" and must rely upon your kind judgment. By 
the way," I continued, " your air and dress diflfer 
considerably from those of the persons we pass, 
and your French, though correct, has a foreign 
accent. How is this — you are not a German, 
I think?" 

" No, thank God ! I am an Irishman." 

" Indeed !" 

" And you. Sir ?" 

" I am Irish too." 

" From what part ?" he asked, half amazed. 

I told him. 

" Are you lately from the country ?" was his 
next question. 
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" I left Dublin only six weeks since." 
" Poor Dublin ! poor Ireland ! They teU me 
they are much changed." 

"Is it long since you left ?" I asked in 
return. 

" Very," he replied, evasively. " I shall not 
obtrude upon you my history," he added, after 
a pause, " at least not at present. Still I think 
I could beguile you of your tears, and make 
you smile alternately at the recollections of my 
youth and manhood, in poor old Blah Cleer, 
my birth-place." 

" You are, then, a native of Dublin ?" 
" I am, but of that another time, if you will 
allow me. Now one word of myself. I am 
neither proscribed nor banished — this I tell 
you to put you at your ease ; for the time has 
passed away since a man might be either or 
both without dishonour. I am a volimtary exile, 
why, I shall never tell you. When I arrived 
first in this beautifully situated city, some thirty 
years ago, on a proposed journey to Vienna, 
I took a fancy to pass a month or two in it 
and to essay the hospitality of the Scottish 
friars, of whom, I was told, it contained some 
half-dozen. Subsequently it gained on my 
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regard, and having renounced all intention of 
revisiting Ireland," here he sighed, " I thought 
I would lie by here to recruit before I joined the 
corps of an old acquaintance, the Baron Geramb, 
the once confidential friend of George IV." 

" But the Baron is dead," said I. 

" I inferred as much, from the absence of his 
name from the journals. He was a kind-hearted 
man, although the world thought him silly and 
conceited; but he was not more so than his 
rival Brummel ; but neither of them was com- 
parable to Count D'Orsay. Blas^ and dis- 
appointed, Geramb entered the community of 
La Trappe years ago. There was a contrast 
for you ! From time to time, however, a-propos 
of something or of nothing, he would turn up in 
the newspapers. This was weak, you will say. 
Mais, que voulez-vous? Every man has in 
him the seed of some human infirmity, as well 
as some little peculiarity, which notwithstand- 
ing aQ his art is sure to make itself obvious. 
Geramb was not heartless however, although 
he formed heartless acquaintances. He had a 
daughter, 
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* The which he loved passing well.' 
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A month or two after his entry into La Trappe, 
he was sent for one morning by the Prior ; and 
on his reception in the parlour : 

" * Here is a letter for you, brother/ said the 
latter. 

" Geramb asked meekly from whom it could 
have come. 

" ' From your daughter.' 

" * Oh, thank Heaven !' said the delighted 
father, stretching his hand for the letter. 

" ' What ! not yet weaned from the world !' 
exclaimed the Prior. * There,' said he, tearing 
the letter into a thousand pieces, which he threw 
upon the floor, * There, learn to suppress your 
too worldly affection, and take a lesson in 
humility and resignation.' 

" Geramb crossed his hands upon his breast, 
and bowed resignedly : ' 'Tis just,' said he, and 
was about to quit the apartment. 

" * Come back, brother,' said the Prior ; 
' you have passed the ordeal creditably. Here,' 
continued he, * here is the real letter. Read it 
at your ease, but forget not for a moment that 
man is bom to die.' " 

"And you propose entering La Trappe?" said 
L " Pecuniary disappointments, perhaps," I said. 
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" Yes, these came in aid of other reasons, 
but I possess sufficient and certain resources. 
They are not large, but without presuming to 
compare myself in other respects with the im- 
mortal Curran, I sympathize with him in his 
estimate of the value of independence, and should 
never want, for I should always live within my 
means. Curran once said, and I Ailly agree 
with him, * My sense of the value of personal 
independence is such, that had I an income of 
but half a guinea a-week (eleven and fourpence- 
halfpenny Irish, you know) I would live on 
ten shillings/ Such, in one respect, was 
John Philpot Curran. The expression may be 
homely, but it bespoke the caution and the 
principle of the upright man ; and if ever man 
was honest ; he was." 

" You admired Mr. Curran ?" 

" I adored him. He was one of the 
purest public men Ireland ever produced. 
What he was as a scholar and advocate, an 
orator and a wit, you know. I had once 
an intention to dedicate my book to his 
memory." 

" Then you have written a book ?" 

" I have. At first I proposed inscribing it 

c 2 
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to the shade of Dane Swift, because he was a 
Dublin man; but Curran has stronger claims 
on our gratitude. Nevertheless, I preferred, 
however reluctantly, dedicating my work subse- 
quently, to the memory of the friend of Ireland 
and of Moore — George Gordon Byron. But 
as there might appear in such a proceeding a 
desire to associate my name with his in order 
that my book might obtain popularity (to which 
its merits did not entitle it), I shall not dedi- 
cate it at all." 

During this rhapsody of my garrulous 
acquaintance, we had continued ascending, by a 
spacious road, to the citadel; for my experi- 
enced guide deemed it preferable to afford me a 
view of the outside of the monuments in the 
town, before acquainting me with their interior 
and details. We had now reached a long and 
elevated bridge over the Maine, which was 
ornamented with statues. 

" There," said my guide, pointing to one of 
them (like the rest, in sacerdotal costume), 
" that is our great countryman, St. Kilian." 

" St. KiKan ?" 

"Yes. He arrived here in the seventh 
century, to convert to Christianity the people 
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of this part of Germany and their ruler ; but he 
was martyred. There is the spot on which he 
was burned," added he, pointing to the city 
beneath us. " You see the Dom ?" 

" Dom r 

" Cathedral. It is built upon the fatal 
spot." 

"St. Kilian?" 

" Yes. Surely you must have heard of 
him« He gives his name to half the 
men of Franconia. You will find it in ' Der 
Freischiitz.' " 

" I am not learned in saintly biography, 
Heaven forgive me! In Paris, I surprised 
some of our countrymen, because I knew not 
that the hackney coaches were ' called after' an 
Irish Saint — Fiacre /" 

"And yet that is generally known. I 
believe he was the contemporary of St. Kilian, 
and like him a missionary. He is the 
patron saint of the gardeners, who celebrate his 
festival (August 30th), with pomp, in the vici- 
nity of Paris. But to return to my affair. I 
think you love our country, and I shall later 
prove my reliance upon you. Let us proceed, 
however ; but first, look a little to the left. In 
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that church is St. Kilian's tomb ; still further, 
in the same direction, you see a superb struc- 
ture, once a church, dedicated to another Irish 
saint — Macart: it is now a military hos- 
pital." 

" St. Macart ? Mac Carthy, perhaps ?" 

"Possibly, but I think not. Ireland, in 
their time, was the island of saints, you 
know." 

" Yes, and an exporting country, too," said I, 
desiring to propitiate my guide. 

" You say truly, Sir ; but let us on to the 
citadel. Cast a glance, in passing, at the 
' nunneries and statues of male and female 
saints which ornament this bridge. Among 
the former is, you will see, that of Charle- 
magne." 

Having ascended to the citadel, my guide 
allowed me some moments to recover my 
breath, and to take in the extensive prospect it 
commands. On one side, as far as the eye 
could reach, the beautiful Maine roUed on 
between vine-clad mountains, each vineyard 
enclosed from the high road along which I had 
recently passed, by stone walls, surmounted at 
intervals with innumerable statues of saints. 
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Behind the city, every house in which was 
now visible, rose the sunny eminence from 
whence is drawn the immortal Stein wine, 
which descends, my guide assured me, with a 
sparkle in his eye, from the vines planted by 
the monks of former days. 

" And this Stein wine," said I " is it 
worth all the fuss that is made about it ?" 

" Certainly it is. Your host of the 
' Deutschen Hof ' possesses some of the finest 
in Wurtzburg; but he is chary of it, and 
charges ten florins (about a pound sterling) 
a bottle for it. Beware of it, however ; it is 
very insidious. These heights, on which the 
citadel stands," he continued, " and those . of 
yonder convent, produce the rival wine, the 
second in rank of the Franconian vintage, the 
LiestCy or Listz, Now feast your eyes with the 
prospect." 

Nothing could be more beautiful. Having 
ceased to look upon it, after a few minutes my 
guide proceeded : 

" Until it was visited by that keen observer. 
Napoleon, this citadel was deemed impregnable ; 
but he declared it untenable if regularly be- 
sieged. For the antiquary, the ancient round 
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Gothic church it encloses is said to possess 
vast interest. It is maintained that it was con- 
nected with the place of worship, or the super- 
stition of the aborigines, and that its preservation 
proves the policy of the early Christians, which 
was to render the transition from Paganism to 
Christianity as gentle, and as little striking as 
possible. In process of time, the population 
became too large for the primitive church ; and 
the policy just alluded to caused the erection 
of the more commodious temple built nearly 
upon the same site, and hence (for the motive 
was the same) the necessity of a church to each 
of the round towers of Ireland." 

Unequal to a disquisition of the kind, and 
pressed for time, moreover, I suflFered the sub- 
ject to drop, and continued my inspection. 
Near to the altar of the church of the Wurtz- 
burg citadel, the visitor is shown a red mark 
on the floor, said to be the blood of a monk, 
slain while celebrating mass,' by a ruthless 
foreigner — a Swede. 

In these times of locomotion, it is super- 
fluous to observe that in many coimtries and 
cities similar instances of the alleged indelibi- 
lity of the stain of human blood are shown. 
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That of another victim of Swedish vengeance, 
th^ unfortunate Monaldeschi, butchered by 
command, and imder the eyes of his infamous 
mistress, Christina, ex-Queen of Sweden, is 
still to be seen in the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
which Louis XIV. allowed her to occupy. 

A few relics are shown to the visitor of 
this ancient church. Everything, in the citadel, 
and in fact within the entire circle of Fran- 
conia, reminds the traveller that Wurtzburg 
had been, for upwards of a thousand years, the 
capital of a succession of nearly a himdred 
bishops, who were princes of the Empire. 

Much as I was interested by that which 
I saw, and by the intelligent observations of 
my dceroney I became impatient to speak to 
him of other matters, and, therefore, hurried 
through many places and by many buildings 
which would, imder other circumstances, have 
commanded more of my attention. He was 
evidently a man who had received a tolerable 
education, was a keen observer, and must have 
lived in Ireland in times, the history of which 
deeply interested me. Nevertheless, I felt that 
I could not invite him to our dinner-table ; my 
friend, an Englishman, could not be expected 
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to enter so ftdly into my views or feelings, as 
to waive the conventional rules of society in 
favour of one who, whatever his other preten- 
sions, we knew only as a valet de place. I 
was determined, however, to converse further 
with him on the subject of his book, and was 
about to ask him more about it, when he 
evidently penetrating my thoughts interrupted 
me by saying : 

"I must return home to my humble and 
solitary meal, for I am already training off, and 
like our great Kirivan,* though for a different 
reason, I dine alone — ^it is a sort of proba- 
tion. If, however, I decline the honour of your 
board, one favour I would earnestly desire at 
your hands — to be received by you for a few 
minutes after dinner." 

I bowed in acquiescence. 

"Before I take my leave for the present, 
will you permit me to repeat my caution about 
the Stein wine of your landlord ?" 

" I thank you much," I said, and he retired. 

I foipid my companion in the salle-a- 
manger^ and becoming rather impatient. 

* The celebrated chemist. 
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"It is nearly four o'clock," said he, "and 
dinner waits ; and dinner, like the tide, should 
wait for no man." 

" What have you ordered ?" I asked. 

" I cannot tell. Our ignoramus of a land- 
lord speaks no English. The cook, a Pari- 
sian and a Cordon Bleu he says, (but I 
think he is Rouge,) was accordingly called in. 
* How comes it that you travel?' I asked 
him; but with all his skill he could make 
nothing of the question. I repeated it in 
my best French, and he replied by refer- 
ing not to facts, but dates, intimating that 
he was 'in' *the 17th of March,' *the 15th 
of May,' and ' the 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th 
of June' in Paris, which he seemed to think 
a satisfactory reply to my question why he 
had been, as he said, a resident of Wurtz- 
burg since April, 1851." 

" This certainly is a difficulty for foreigners 
in readmg French newspapers, and even French 
historical works," I repUed ; for the writers 
sissume, that all the world ought to know 
the meaning of * the 14th of July,' 'the 5 th 
and 6th of October,' * the 10th of August,' 
'the 2nd and 3rd of September,' 'the 9th 
Thermidor,' ' the 18th Brumaire,' &c." 
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" He was otherwise intelligent and intelligible, 
however," resumed my friend, " and treated the 
liberties I took with his native language with 
the good-nature and indulgence shown inva- 
riably by his countrymen to a blundering 
foreigner. To his question touching my 
orders for dinner, I told him in the London 
fashion, that we were 'neither particular nor 
exacting ;' that ' the very best was good enough 
for us,' and to * let us have plenty of it.' He 
grinned approval, and took off his cap first, 
and then — himself. The spread will be satis- 
factory, depend upon it ; but, as I have already 
hinted, I entertain of him the suspicion which 
poor Munden, in Nipperkin, expressed of his 
wife — ^namely, that he is ' a bit of a democrat ;' 
for he has made the kitchen ring with the 
* Marsellaise ' ever since." 

" So is all his class," I said, chiming in with 
my friend's humour for quotation. "All the 
cooks in the first French Revolution were 
sanS'Culottes. In the Restoration, they were 
carbonari. Under Louis Philippe they were 
affiliated with ' the Seasons' and ' the Sections,' 
and other secret societies. Fieschi was a 
cook, and at this moment under the Republic 
they are nearly to a man Socialists. Our 
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dinner will be exceflent, T am sure ; but I have 
something particular to say to our host on the 
subject of the wine." 

" I have anticipated you/' he said. " Look 
there," pointing to a quaint-looking bottle, 
with crushed in sides, on the console. " That 
is the Stein wine of the monks. My friend, 
the chef, acting as my interpreter, informed 
the landlord for our desire of the best ; and 
there is the result. Hp says it is eighty years 
old ; and I told him it is the more fit that it 
were used." 

Our dinner was admirable ; but too elaborate. 
Except at the * Hotel de Russie' in Francfort, 
I had never found, out of Paris, anything ap- 
proaching to it in excellence. The * table' 
wines were capital. The dessert served, the 
landlord himself uncorked the Stein wine ; 
and really filled the dining-hall with the per- 
fiime that issued from it. He then with- 
drew. 

" Now for the old fellow," said my friend. 

We found it delicious, and above all other 
qualities, mild. Recollecting the caution given 
me by our guide, however, I drank of it 
sparingly, and I did well. Its effects on my 
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friend were soon discernible. He became hila- 
rious, then enthusiastic, next musical ; and 
finally, ostentatious of his readings, every 
second word being a quotation ^-propos of the 
wine. Now it was Caliban, and anon it was 
Sancho, who eulogized the vintage of Fran- 
conia. " This is not earthly liquor," said he. 

" It is famous," I replied. " You say that 
it is produced from the vines planted by the 
monks ?" 

" So I am told." 

" I believe it." 

" Ah, whorrou ! How Catholic it is !" 
He then sang, at the top of his voice, from 
" Comte Ory," 

*'Le chatelain a du bon vin." 

This was a finisher. His head sank upon 
his bosom, and he fell fast asleep. A tap 
was soon afterwards heard. The door opened, 
and my guide presented himself He soon 
perceived the condition of my friend, and 
smiled faintly, as he cast an inquiring glance 
towards myself. It was met by more of firm- 
ness than perhaps he expected. Another smile. 
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and then a bow, and then producing an im- 
mense roll of papers from his pocket, he 
said : 

" This is the manuscript of which it is my 
intention to entreat you to take charge." 

" With what view ?" 

" Its perusal, in the first instance ; but 
that is not all. You know that we Irish are 
deemed exacting. I once nearly quarrelled 
with a person who said : ' Lend an Irishman 
a stick, and he will ask you to carry him on 
your back.' He defended himself by showing 
from a French quotation, that we were not 
peculiar in that respect. * The French say,' he 
observed, ^laissez leur prendre un pied chez 
vous, ils auront bientot pris quatre.' In 5uch 
manner, if after reading it, you deem my 
work calculated in any respect to illustrate 
the history or character of our country or 
our countrymen, I beg you kindly to interest 
yourself and to get it published." 

" At present all I can promise is to read 
your manuscript. If it have the properties 
you have, I suppose, sought to impart to it, 
depend upon my exerting myself to ensure 
its publication." 
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" This is beyond my hopes," said he. " It 
is the last worldly object that will have en- 
gaged my attention. Even in our brief con- 
versation, I have perceived on your part a 
disposition that promises all that T desired. 
Nothing now remains for me but to thank 
you sincerely, and respectfully to take my 
leave. You quit Wurtzburg in the morning ; 
I a few hours later." 

" But, I must be allowed to ask who you 
are? An anonymous work labours imder dis- 
advantages that must strike yourself." 

" I have considered them," he replied ; '' but 
my nfime I cannot declare. Give to me in 
the title-page whatever quality you deem con- 
ducive to its being well received. Farewell, 
Sir; and may the blessing of an old man, an 
exile and your countryman, rest upon you!" 
and he left the room. 

The door had scarcely closed upon him, 
when my friend, who had given sundry indi- 
cations of recovery and impatience towards 
the dose of my visitor's speech, rose from 
his recumbent posture, and asked : 

" Who is that exceedingly loquacious old 
gentleman ?" 
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" Did you not recognise him ? My guide 
of this afternoon !" 

" Is he a humbug ? How he talked !" 

" I think not. He is only a poor and 
solitary emigrant, struggling with secret remi- 
niscences and ' dark imaginings.' " 

" * Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow' — 
very !" 

" What he is, I know not," I replied. " He 
has greatly interested me, however; so much 
so, indeed, that I have allowed him to hurry 
me into a promise, the performance of which 
may give me some trouble." 

" I perceived that he was twaddling about 
Ireland ; and you are so national !" 

" You overrate my merit. I fear it was 
weakness, rather than patriotism, that induced 
me to undertake a task that will put me to 
some inconvenience. I shall go through with 
it nevertheless." 

" To what on earth have you pledged your- 
self?" 

" To publish his Memoirs or Recollections." 

" Pheu ! The man's a coxcomb. He desires 
to shine in print 1 Well, I'm of Figaro's 
school. 'I would rather live twelve months 
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in the kitchen, than a thousand years in 
history.' " 

" De gustibus — " 

"True, true. And the Stein wine," point- 
ing to the bottle, "did he discuss that also 
with you ?" 

" No, you foiled him there. You exhausted 
that subject. But let us to bed. The 
coach — " 

" The Irish cart, eh ?" 

" Starts at six o'clock to-morrow morning 
for Francfort. Let us seek repose, therefore, 
as we must be up betimes. On the road, 
I will tell you all I know or have learnt of 
our host touching this stranger. Good night !" 

" Good night !" said my pleasant friend. 
" To-morrow, God save the Queen !" 

I immediately sought our landlord, and 
thanked him for his hospitality and good 
cheer, and having paid my biU and made 
all other preparations for an early start, re- 
tired. 

Next morning we resumed our journey, 
and spun spankingly on to Francfort, passing 
through Dettingen; and a shabby deserted 
village it is, to have been the seat of such a 
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victory as that of George II., and his son, 
"Duke William," a hundred years ago and 
upwards (1743). We stopped at Aschaffen- 
burg for breakfast, where my friend made 
acquaintance with the delicious white wine, for 
which that very pretty locality is celebrated. 
Farther on we traversed Hanau, the theatre of 
the last victory, and it was a splendid one, of 
the French; in which Macdonald and Sebas- 
tiani displayed such talent and intrepidity, 
although under feelings which the series of 
disasters they had recently witnessed, and which 
threatened not to cease with their passage of 
the Rhine, were calculated to produce. From 
Francfort we crossed to Mayence, where we 
took a steamer for Cologne, and thence by 
rail and steam through Ostend and Dover, 
we made a rapid journey to London. 

The morning after my arrival in " town," 
I resolved on performing my promise to my 
Wurtzburg acquaintance, and sought a friend 
experienced in such matters, whom I consulted. 
At the sight of the manuscript he became 
grave: the title appeared to startle him. He 
looked through a few pages, nevertheless, and 
then delivered himself in these words : 
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" It won't do, or rather, it will (to use an 
equivoque) do effectually for your friend's book. 
The title alone would suffice to birth-strangle 
it : ^ Rebel Reminiscences' ! and * The Irish 
Abroad and at Home' ! Those eight words 
will suggest repugnance, if they beget not 
hostility. Never was moment more impro- 
pitious than the present for bringing forward 
an Irish subject. Give your work some other 
name, or postpone its publication." 

I replied : 

" I thank you for the frankness and friend- 
liness of your advice ; but, like most other men 
seeking counsel, I won't take it. Pope puts 
this matter in its proper light : 

" * Fixed before and well resolved, was he, 
As men who ask advice are wont to be.' 

I shall neither change the title of my work, 
nor adjourn its production ; and for the old 
reason — I differ in opinion with you respecting 
it. I think you mistake your own country- 
men. With them the day for prejudice is 
past, or if any does remain, or should be elicited 
or developed by this aspirant to notice, it will 
be in my favour, because, precisely of the 
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national colour that I hoist. ' What 's in a 
name?' If these Reminiscences possess in- 
terest, they will have readers, and possibly 
critics, whether they profess to be 'Irish' or 
' English,' ' Rebel' or ' Loyal.' 

" On that ground of your uneasiness, there- 
fore, I have no apprehensions. On the general 
principles of candour and justice I alone rely, 
and boldly meet the foe your friendly fancy 
raises, and before which you would have me 
fly. The kindly and indulgent feeling which, 
notwithstanding their Irish origin, provoked 
the smiles and prompted the applause of 
English audiences at Sheridan's comedies and 
O'Keeffe's farces, continues to exist undimi- 
nished. Were Burke, Flood, Grattan, the 
same Sheridan, Ponsonby, O'Connell, Shiel, 
to rise from the dead to-day, and address an 
admiring Senate, a similar amount of cheers 
and approbation would follow* their orations 
now, which attended them in times gone by. 
Whatever his suffering, his sorrows, his desti- 
tution, and (if you will) his aberrations, the 
Irishman of the present day is the same as 
when, shoulder to shoulder with his comrade 
Englishman and Scotchman, he entered the 
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breach at Seringapatam, at Monte Video, at 
Badajoz, and at Saint Sebastian; — he is the 
same who fought and bled at Alexandria half 
a century since, under the immortal Aber- 
crombie, and his not less glorious Irish suc- 
cessor, Hutchinson ; — he is the same who, 
under his Immortal countryman, Arthur Wel- 
lesley, fought and bled in his hundred fights 
in Europe; — he is the same, at whose bon- 
hommie bulls, extravagancies, eccentricities, 
whims, oddities and good-humour. Old Drury 
and Covent Garden shook with convulsive 
laughter, when represented by Jack Johnstone, 
Owenson and poor Tyrone Power. 

" I thank you, therefore, for your coxmsel, but 
shall not be dissuaded from my proposed course 
by the apprehensions you so kitidly entertain on 
my account, convinced as I am that if my book 
fail, it wiU not have been the result of the 
cause suggested by your friendly solicitude for 
the interests of the poor exile." 

Such was my reply. 

My next step was to seek a publisher, and 
I found one of the description desired by my 
friend. 

" Is there no oflfence in it ?" he asked. 
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'^ None, I pledge myself." 

With this assurance he was satisfied, and 
kindly undertook to produce the following 
Work. 

THE EDITOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Choice of a title — "Familiar Epistles" — John Lawless 
—'^Trial's All"— How I became disaffected— The 
— Irish Codes, or Bayard Maolmordha O'Reilly, 
" Myles the Slasher " — His heroic defence of the 
Bridge of Ferria — Death, Burial^ and Epitaph. 

The late excellent M. M^n^val, in his " His- 
torical Recollections of Napoleon and Marie- 
Louise," gives the following reason for under- 
taking that interesting work : 

" I have long hesitated about a task which 
diffidence in ^ my capability rendered me fearful 
I should not be able worthily to fulfil. In the 
meanwhile, age advances ; and, however insuf- 
ficient be my pen, I can no longer postpone 
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giving to the world, not memoirs, but some 
recollections." 

That which in M. M^n^val was misplaced 
distrust of powers he eminently possessed, is 
with me a real doubt of my capacity for grave, 
formal, historical memoirs of Ireland and Irish- 
men. 

On the value and originality of my Remi- 
niscences my readers will pronounce. Many of 
my recollections may have occurred to others; 
but among them may be found some strikingly 
illustrative of the situation of Ireland and of the 
character of Irishmen during the last century, 
both, it is said, since much changed, and which 
are possibly forgotten. 

I propose entitling the following Recollec- 
tions " Rebel Reminiscences." Whether or not 
they be the "Reminiscences of a Rebel" is 
between me and my conscience. 

The witty author of certain strictures on the 
drama and the actors of the year 1805 in 
Dublin, entitled " Poetical Epistles to Frederick 
Edward Jones, Esq.,"* refers in a note to poor 
John Lawless's clever play of " Trial's All," just 

* The patentee of Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. 
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then brought out. The story of the piece turns 
upon a charge of disaflFection under which its 
hero labours ; and in condemning its production 
on the stage, the critic asks : " What could have 
turned Mr. Lawless's attention to such Green 
Street* subjects ?" 

In my choice of a theme, I feel myself open 
to a similar query. My reply is, that, like 
Worcester, " Rebellion lay in my way, and I 
found it."t 

From the first moment I began to under- 
stand the conversations held in my presence, 
until that which supplied me with personal 
acquaintance with and appreciation of the afflic- 
tions of Ireland, I had heard little else than 

'' Treasons,' stratagems and spoils," 

and of the conflicts of the Irish with the 
invaders of their soil. I heard of Fioun Mac 
Cuhal, and Ossian, and Oscar. I reverenced 
the craft, the demeanour, and the patriotism of 
Fioun ; and admired the genius of Ossian. 
I pitied Oscar for the incessant labour to 
which he is doomed in the other world (in a 

* Grreen Street is the Old Bailey of Dublin, 
t Henry IV., Shakespeare. 
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place not to be named), which consists in 
threshing, with a red-hot iron flail, the recusant 
sons of Erin as they enter. I heard of the 
Danes, and of Brian Boroimhe, and of his son 
Donogh, and of his grandson Mosogh; the 
three generations who fell at Clontarf, on Good 
Friday, 1014, in the final defeat and expulsion 
of the Ostmen. I heard of " the red-haired 

« 

man," Mac Mosogh, who, it was prophesied, 
would be 

" Cause of grief and woe to Erin/' 

and of "the woman" who, the same seer fore- 
told, would 

" Lay waste the plains of Leinster ;" 

and I heard of her lieutenant Essex, and his 
doings ; and of Strafford, and of his taking 
unto himself by forfeiture (that was the courtly 
phrase) in a single day the possessions of 
seventy-five chiefs and gentlemen of the clan of 
the O'Byrnes (one of them, I was told, my 
maternal progenitor), and which paternal adop- 
tions constitute at present the Wicklow estates 
of a great English nobleman, the lineal or 
collateral descendant, I forget which, of the 
propounder of that great appropriation clause. 
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I heard of Maolmordha (pronounced Mecol- 
mora) that is, Myles O'Reilly, or, as he was 
called, "Myles the Slasher/' I heard also of 
Owen Roe and of (Shane) O'Neill, and of Sir 
Teague O'Regan, and of the wholesale coloni- 
zation of Ulster, which those who were ex- 
cluded persisted in terming confiscation, by 
that godly prince, the foe a Voutrance of 
Papists, witches and warlocks, James I., so 
expert in 



" Reckoning up the several devils' names. 



»> 



and who, by his autos-da-fe of hags and 
sorcerers, did so much towards the illumina- 
tion of the world ;* thus setting to his grand- 
daughter the example which she so closely 
imitated, in 

" Roasting, just like crabs, the martyrs ;" 

and I heard of Glencoe, and of Mullagh- 
masteen ; and of Oliver Cromwell, and of his 
Gothic revenge in battering down the north 
side of every tower and castle because of the 

* I wonder whether the Abb^ (afterwards Cardinal) 
Maury, drew his celebrated calembourg from this source. 
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heroic resistance he had encountered in the 
north of Ireland, and of his pious adjuration to 
his soldiers, to " fear God and keep their 
powder dry ;" and of King Shumus, with (in 
Irish) a most contemptuous epithet thereto 
attached ; and of " the brave, brave Duke 
Schomberg," who 

*' Lost his life. 
In crossing the Boyne water ;'* 

and of Luttrel, who " sold the pass ;" and of the 
immortal Sarsfield ; and of the chivalrous 
Frenchman, of whom the epic poet sings : 

" Saint Ruth is dead. 
And all the guards have from the battle fled ; 
As he rode up the hill he met his fall. 
And died a victim to a cannon-ball." 

After them, I heard of the Rapparees, and of 
"the bold Freney," and of "Freney's Mountain," 
where he exercised reprisals on the invader; 
and of Father Sheeny, and of the imtimely end 
respectively of all the jury by whom he had 
bpen found guilty ; and of the Boghalawn- 
Bawns and White Boys. 

Side by side with these, was the incessant 
mention of forfeitures, spoliations and confis- 
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cations, and of hangings, drawings, and quar- 
terings, and of bills 6f discovery, and of 
Protestants and Romans, and of relapsed 
Papists. 

These mournful recollections were occasionally 
relieved by the patriotic sallies and waggeries of 
Swift. To these quickly succeeded " the Volun- 
teers of Ireland,'' and the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and the Duke of Leinster, and Lord 
Clanricarde, and Lord Charlemont, and Henry 
Grattan, and Henry Flood, and Edmund Burke, 
and Father O'Leary. 

Thus prepared and predisposed, I began, 
although then only a child, to obtain some faint 
notion of the bitterness with which those refer- 
ences were uttered, and gathered that some 
party with whom 1 ought to sympathize had 
received injury. Ahnost suddenly, however, 
the interest with which domestic politics were 
viewed, gave place to foreign topics, or were in 
some sort identified with them. The French 
Revolution and the Bastille, and Lafayette 
and the National Guards were jumbled in a 
manner, inconceivable by me, with the volun- 
teers, and Hamilton Rowan and Napper Tandy 
and the Catholic claims, and the Catholic Com- 
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mittee and Tom Broughall, and John Keogh 
and Dick McCormick, and Toby Mackinna, 
the latter of whom, in consequence of a pamphlet 
he wrote unfavourable to the claims of his co- 
r^ligionnaires, was called a deserter, and of 
Colonel Talbot and Sir Edward Newenham. 

The result of all this was the formation of 
what will probably appear a depraved and un- 
wholesome taste, which grew with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength ; and which 
acquired further strength from dose and more 
matured observation of events, iand subsequent 
personal intercourse with or knowledge of some 
of the remarkable men thrown up by the vol- 
cano. The mass of matter, thus accumulated 
in a tolerably retentive memory, I shall now 
present to the reader. 

Before I proceed, however, I will add some 
particulars respecting two of the historical per- 
sonages incidentally just referred to, of whom 
possibly some of my readers may have little 
heard. These are Fioun Mac Cuhal and 
Maolmordha. For their special instruction, it 
should be observed that the name of the former 
is pronounced Finn Mac Cool; that of the 
latter, Mecolmora. 
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A GIANT REFRESHED. 

The first patriot that I remember to have 
heard named and reverenced was Fioun Mac 
Cuhal. If I am correct, Fioun was the head 
of a sept and family of giants. The fame of 
Fioun for strength, craft and wisdom had 
travelled far, and provoked the jealousy of a 
contemporary chief and giant, who resolved 
on seeing the renowned Fioun, conquering 
him, and making him his tributary or slave. 
With these amiable intentions, he arrived 
at Fioun's house early one fine morning, 
and by accident encountered him on his 
threshold. Fioun had either been informed 
of the proposed visit from the big 'un, or 
his tact and prevision enabled him at once 
to discover the quality of his visitor, and to 
penetrate his object ; but my memory is re- 
fractory in respect of him and his exploits — 
two of which only live in it. 

The first salutations having been inter- 
changed, the stranger opened the conference 
with a declaration of his satisfaction at finding 

D 3 
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a rival so formidable as Fioun's respectable 
conformation announced, and his purpose to 
bring matters between them to an immediate 
settlement. 

**You have come at an unlucky moment," 
said Fioun ; " papa is absent." 

" Papa ! What do you mean ? Are you 
not Fioun Mac Cuhal ?" 

" Bless you, no I" said Fioun. " I am his 
* little Poucet,' as he calls me; his youngest 



son. 



The visitor stared with astonishment, making 
inwardly some observations on certain indica- 
tions of precocious puberty in his youthful host, 
who, unfortunately, it being Saturday, had 
omitted shaving. " If the parent be on a cor- 
responding scale with this imp," said he, " I 
shall have caught a Tartar." He then added, 
aloud : " I regret that I cannot have the plea- 
sure of seeing your papa." 

"And I too, Sir; I am sure he will be 
equally so when he hears of your visit." 

« Will he be long absent ?" 

" Many hours ; he is gone out for a day's 
shooting." 
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" Hum !" said the giant, aside. " There is 
no necessity for haste, then." Raising his 
voice, he added : " 1 shall drop in another 
morning, for it is not in my power to wait the 
return of your worthy parent to-day. I feel a 
little peckish, however. My walk across the 
country has whetted my appetite. Could you 
not let me have something to eat ? A snack of 
anything ? A little cold meat ?" 

" How unfortunate that you did not arrive 
yesterday! We had a newly-weaned elephant 
for dinner." 

" Capital ! Let the remains be sent up, with 
a little Harvey, if you please." 

'^ Alas, Sir ! papa and the children finished it 
nearly at dinner. For supper we had broiled 
bones, and picked them so clean, that my 
sisters made worsted bobbins of them for their 
tambour embroidery." 

"A-propos, where are your brothers and 
sisters ?" 

"The boys are gone with papa. Sisters, 
taking their work with them, have gone to 
spend the day with a neighbour of ours — the 
Queen of Dunshaughlin." 

Here the least of the least suggestion of 
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suspicion crossed the giant's mind, but a 
glance at the honest, candid, and simple 
countenance before him banished the unworthy 
thought. Still he resolved on further inquiry. 
"But," said he, addressing Fioun, who stood 
respectfully at a distance, cap in hand, ready 
to pilot him to the high road, " can I not 
have the honour of paying my respects to 
mamma ?" 

Fioun filled, as we say in the north, and 
then pumped — 

" And the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose." 

The giant was moved at Fioun's panto- 
mime. 

" I see how it is, my poor little man," said 
he, patting his head kindly : "I shall not 
trespass on you further. Still it is not possible 
for me to stir until I have refreshed myself 
a little. I have a long walk before me. Can 
you give me nothing ?" 

" There's not a thing in the house, Sir." 

" A crust, even ?" 

" Certainly, Sir," said Fioun, who now per- 
ceived that if he would get rid of his guest. 
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he must enable him to make the start. " Cer- 
tainly, Sir," said he ; " but unfortimately 
the bread is only in process of baking. You 
must wait, therefore, a few minutes before it be 
served. In the meanwhile I shall hasten the 
operations of the cook, who is our baker;" 
and bowing respectfully he quitted the pre- 
sence. 

Fioun had been scared nearly out of his wits 
by the monstrous proportions of his visitor. 
He saw that in combat, or other trial with him, 
he, Fioun, could only succeed by a ruse. For- 
tunately he was full of resources, and determined 
on a grand coup to extricate him from the 
difficulty. He therefore sought the personage 
he called his baker, and who in fact was cook, 
slut, and butler, a mere maid-of-all-work, and 
ordered her to prepare forthwith some cakes of 
meslin (mixed wheat and rye, I think) ; but he 
added, that when the dough should be ready, 
instead of putting the cakes on the griddle 
singly, two were to be joined together, with a 
griddle in the centre, so as to form a cake of 
three layers, and in this state they were to be 
cooked on embers. " I'll make him spit a 
tooth," said Fioun, aside. 
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The cook was intelligent and active, and 
promised to furnish forth the breakfast-table 
within an hour. 

Thereupon Fioun rejoined his guest, who was 
much grieved to learn that an interval so long 
was to elapse before his meal would appear. 

" To beguile the time," said he, " let us 
have a game of some kind : one that will give 
me an inkling of the sort of education given 
you by your papa." 

" Alas ! Sir," said Fioun, " my bringing up 
has been of a very common-place, or rather of a 
peculiar kind. I am only taught and exercised 
in gymnastics." 

" So much the better. Let us have a trial 
of that kind — a tour de force, if you please. 
I approve the system of your parent highly, 
and shall measure my strength with you; 
for notwithstanding your early youth, I find 
you a tidy bit of stuff. What shall we 
have r 

" A game of pigs, Sir." 

" Hgs ! I never heard of that sport." 

" It is very simple, Sir. My papa is fond 
of pickled pork, and keeps a large live stock 
of the raw material on hand. Besides hun- 
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dreds of thousands abroad under the care of 
herdsmen, he has always in his several styes 
as many more. For exercise, he takes me into 
the centre of one of them, and tucks up his 
sleeves — I do the same ; and we commence 
emptying the stye of its stock, each seizing ?in 
animal, and by main force flinging him 
out." 

"*I find that pretty,' as Gargantua said," 
observed the giant. " Let us have a game of pigs." 

Fioun led him to the piggery, a large oblong 
building, in which were in fact many hundred 
huge specimens of the grunting order. He left 
the door open, and throwing oflf his coat a^ivised 
his visitor to do the like. 

"Now, Sir," said he, when his guest was 
ready, " let us begin, and see whether you or I 
am the stronger and more adroit." 

The visitor addressed himself to the strange 
task with impatience and vigour, forgetting all 
observation of Fioun until he had jerked abroad 
the last pig, the respectable father of a nume- 
rous family, previously evicted by him with as 
little compunction as is felt in the modem 
operation of "clearing." Turning to Fioun 
with an air of exultation; he found him mop- 
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ping, and breathing hard, as if from fatigue; 
although in truth he had not caused a single 
shriek of regret, or a single tear to fall, by 
the expulsion of sow or hog from his home. 
Not one of the evicted grognards could say 
that by Fioim he had been 

" Forced from his home, yea from where he was born, 
To range the wide world, poor, helpless, forlorn." 

" Well, that job is done," said the giant, using 
his handkerchief; " but how are we to ascer- 
tain our comparative merits? How discrimi- 
nate between those thrown forth by you and 
by myself?" 

"Nothing more easy," said Fioun; "while 
you seized your animal by the leg, I took 
mine by the tail : a particular twist, taught me 
by papa, enables me to mark my game at the 
very moment that I make a point. Do you 
know anything of that art ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Consequently, the animals expelled by you 
will present no appearance by which you can 
distinguish them ; while every pig I pitched out 
will be found to have a curl in his tail." 

The giant cast an eye abroad, and went forth 
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with his wily host. Nine out of ten* of the 
herd were found to have Fioun's mark upon 
them. The giant looked unutterable things, 
shook his head, pronounced it a bad job, and 
said peevishly : " Let's in to breakfast." 

By this time, the repast was served : which 
consisted simply of cakes and ale. The 
stranger, ravenous, seized upon one of the 
gdteauXy thrust it between his jaws, and closed 
them with a snap and a report that would have 
startled one of less nerve than Fioun. The 
consequence upon the cake was visible, for he 
had bitten 

" A huge half- moon, 
A monstrous cantle out." 

Throwing it on the table, with a roar which 
shook the welkin, he at the same moment 
ejected two canine, and a molar of the lower set 
— the last-mentioned, it must be confessed, the 
least bit in the world carious. 

" What a deuced hard crust !" he exclaimed. 

" Oh, that's nothing !" replied Fioun. " Papa, 
following Mr. Abemethy's rule, has them well 
baked ; and papa, also according to his system, 
masticates his food well, and saves himself 
the trouble and the expense of calling in a 
doctor." 
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" Why, you do not pretend to say that this 
is the ordinary bread of your father ?" 

" Oh ! dear, no. Papa would blow up the 
cook sky-high if she presumed to serve up to him 
* soft Tommy,' as he would call this crumb." 

The stranger looked aghast. 

" If," said he, apart, " if the son — a mere 
child he calls himself — can pitch out nine 
porkers for my one, and if the father's jaws 
can munch granite like this, I shall come off 
second best in a set-to with him." Rising 
incontinently, therefore, and wiping his lips, 
from which the blood was fast oozing, he said : 
" Good morning to you, Master Fioun. My 
compliments to papa," and bolted. 

MYLES THE SLASHER. 

The name " Myles the Slasher" will to those 
unacquainted with the details of the wars of 
Ireland, and the custom of the period, appear 
affected. It was, however, the title by which, 
in reward of his services, one of the bravest and 
most respectable among the brave and respect- 
able chieftains, noblemen and gentlemen, was 
distinguished, who two centuries ago struggled 
in a cause similar to that in which so many 
men, sung by poets and lauded by historians, 
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have struggled. He attempted that which the 
glorious "prophet" Schamil has been endea- 
vouring to effect with heroic perseverance during 
so many years, without aid, countenance, or 
sympathy from nations so deeply interested in 
the issue. If 

"Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell," 

she will utter a departing groan when Schamil 
shall have -succumbed. Toussaint Louverture, 
Aloyo Riding, Andrew Hofer, have within the 
present century, won golden opinions, and con- 
quered the esteem of men ; while the " roman- 
tic savage" of the Caucasus, "contending for 
every inch of ground — burning up every blade 
of grass" upon it when forced to retire, still 
resists, and will resist to the death, the hordes 
of Russia, unknown, unpitied. Woe will be 
the day when she shall have conquered him ! 

Myles O'Reilly did not less than he. Let 
us see, however, what the historian of his house 
and of his name says of him,* 

" Maolmordha O'Reilly (who married Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Charles O'Reilly), was a very 
able captain and a celebrated partisan during 

* See the ** History of the Illustrious House of 
O'Reilly," by the Chevalier O'Gorman. 
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the civil wars of 1643 in Ireland, and acquired 
the surname of * Myles the Slasher.' In the 
year 1644, Lord Castlelmven, then commander 
of the Confederate Army of the North, en- 
camped at Granard, in the county of Longford, 
having ordered Maolmordha, with a chosen 
detachment of horse, to defend the bridge of 
Fineaugh (Finia) against the attacks of the 
Scots, then bearing down on the main army 
with a very superior force. Maolmordha was 
slain, fighting bravely at the head of his troops, 
as a second Horatius Codes, in the middle of 
the pass. 

" His body being found the next day among 
the slain was brought by his friends to Cavan, 
and interred with his ancestors in the monastery 
originally founded by them in that town, with 
an inscription on his tomb, of which the last 
two lines were legible before the demolition of 
that splendid monastery in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

** * Lector, ne credas solum periisse Melonem, 
Hoc nam sub tumulo patria victa jacit.* * 

* Thus rendered by his descendant, Mr. M. J. 
O'Reilly : 

" * Reader, think not that Myies rests here alone. 
His prostrate country lies beneath this stone.' ** 
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I was religiously brought up. Indeed, the 
slightest tendency towards scepticism or dis- 
respect to the Sacred Writings would have 
afflicted my family, and would have been sum- 
marily reproved. I am not quite sure, never- 
theless, that a lesser degree of punishment would 
have followed any doubt on my part of the 
achievements of " Myles the Slasher.'* Shall I 
confess, however, that it cost me an eflFort to 
believe the relation of his placing himself in 
the centre of the pass, and calmly waiting the 
approaching host, with the determination of 
Fitzjames : 

'* Come one, come all. This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I ;" 

and of his standing erect within the gorge, and 
he with his single hand slaying in succession 
four and twenty of the assailants ; and of the 
twenty-fifth — 

" A wary, cool, old sworder took. 
The blows upon his cutlass, and then 
His own put in — '* 

and, raising himself in his stirrups, lunged at 
the neck of Myles. The Slasher, missing 
parry, dipped his head and caught within his 
teeth his adversary's sabre, and there held it as 
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in a vice ; then, raising his own powerful arm, 
he severed that of his antagonist which held the 
sword — the body of the maimed man falling 
over the bridge from a convulsive movement 
when struck. 

Myles, however, who would not evade the 
Hyrcan tiger's spring, was not proof against the 
shameless stratagem to which the enemy re- 
sorted. Finding him unapproachable on level 
ground, they embarked a company of halber- 
diers in a boat at hand, and passing under the 
bridge compelled him with their pikes to quit 
his post, and he ultimately fell. The bridge was 
instantly traversed, and the battle gained." 

I am assured, however, that my doubt or 
disbelief of the facts here related was misplaced ; 
and that Myles did all that is recounted of him. 

Myles, * un vrai enfant perdu,' paid with 
his life for the safety of the army. In ordering 
him to perish rather than quit his post, Lord 
Castlehaven cannot, it would seem, be blamed. 
That which Lord Castlehaven ordered in Ireland 
in 1 644, Kleber commanded in La Vendue, one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards. 

"At the battle of Torfau, on the 19th 
of September, 1793," said the late General 
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LaHoussaye one day to me (in the year 1836) ; 
" at that battle Kleber had only four thousand 
troops to oppose to twenty thousand Vendeans, 
who outflanked us through their superiority in 
numbers. Kleber, therefore, ordered a retreat, 
which he knew the enemy were capable of 
rendering disastrous to us. Calling, therefore, 
to him a fine young fellow, named Schwaiden, 
whom he loved and esteemed : 

" * Captain,' said he, * take your company of 
grenadiers and stop the enemy before this 
ravine. You yourself will perish, but you will 
save your comrades.' 

"'It shall be done. General,' replied the 
brave fellow, and everything turned out as 
Kleber predicted." 



X 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Our Cousin Robin— The "Irish Brigade"— The Penal 
laws — Confiscations through " Bills of Discovery'* — 
The dire effects of the Penal laws — Inconsistency of 
Cousin Robin — A Royalist, but tainted with infidelity 
— James II. — His injustice towards his Irish ad- 
herents — Is rebuked — Credit rendered to Ireland by 
Sir Robert Peel — Todd Jones — His Republican self- 
denial. 

" Vous etes un plaisant, Robin." — French Proverb, 

The difficulty experienced by most men 
in making the first step in any enterprise here 
presents itself to me. In parliamentary report- 
ing, this difficulty has been known to be insur- 
mountable. One person attempted a d^ut in 
that profession who had the advantage of a 
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good memory, education and facility in compo- 
sition, on his return from St. Stephen's to the , 
newspaper-office in which he was engaged, 
begged the editor to provide for the hiatus the 
want of his report would occasion, and disap- 
peared. His absence from " the House" when 
he should have taken his " turn" next day, sug- 
gested some alarm, which did not subside until 
the receipt of a letter from him, dated " Edin- 
burgh," announcing his arrival there by a 
smack which sailed from the river the morning 
after his unfortunate essay ! Another, an Irish- 
man, one of the expulses from I. C. D. in 
1797, a man of resolution and nerve in every 
other situation, qualified, in short, for the pur- 
suit, ran out of the gallery of the House of 
Commons, after vainly endeavouring for a 
quarter of an hour to make a single intelligible 
note of the speech it was his duty to report. 
He was prevailed upon however to make another 
trial, and succeeded in attaining the first rank 
in the "parliamentary" corps of the paper 
of which he was a member, and the esteem 
and regard of Grey, Sheridan and Whitbread, 
and to the friendship of his great countryman, 
Lord Moira. 

VOL. I, E 
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In public speaking, the diffidence of the 
novice is proverbial. On the day fixed for the 
opening of the parliamentary session of 1825, 

a person called upon the Earl of V , with 

a request from the proprietor of a London 
morning newspaper of an unusual kind, namely, 
that he would kindly fiimish to him a copy of 
the speech which he proposed to deliver before 
moving the Address of the House of Lords 
that day. 

" Have you not reporters ?" asked the 
peer. 

" Yes, my Lord ; but either from timidity 
of the speaker, or want of experience in 
rendering himself audible, a maiden speech, 
always prepared, is. nevertheless in most cases 
lost." 

"I feel that such will, be the fate of 
mine." 

"For that reason, and because the topics 
it will embrace are of more than ordinary 
interest, the request is very respectfully made. 
Your Lordship is aware that we support your 
party ?" 

The noble Lord rose, with a long-drawn 
sigh, proceeded to his writing-table, and taking 
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up a roll of paper, presented it to the intruder, 
saying : 

"There it is; and, by — , I would rather 
go out and stand a shot, than make it !" 

I can, however, cite a case more particularly 
in point. The veteran novelist, Pigault Le- 
brun, on placing himself at his desk to com- 
pose a new romance, was subject to a similar 
want of resolution. He would bite his nails, 
look upwards and downwards, and push the 
paper from before him, and bespatter the fur- 
niture with the ink with which he had filled 
his pen. But this apparent want of courage 
to begin had its origin partly in another cause, 
confessed by himself; namely, his practice of 
sitting down to indite a new tale, the story, 
the scene, the dramatis personse of which had 
not yet been conceived, much less arranged by 
him. 

On commencing my task of recording my 
recollections I contemplated chronological order, 
but this I was soon obliged to relinquish. 

Just as I was entering then on my eighth 
year, that is shortly before Christmas of 1 790, a 
stranger arrived on a visit to my family, and 
was received as " Cousin Robin," with evidences 

E 2 
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of affection and regard. Young as I was, I 
regarded him with curiosity. His air, manner, 
language and pronunciation differed from those 
of the world about him. 

Few facts in history are more surprising, 
than the rapidity and the completeness of the 
fall of Irish families, stricken down as that of 
Cousin Robin had been, by the penal laws. 
Reduced to beggary at once, and with habits 
acquired in affluence ; surrounded only by 
contemporaries similarly crushed, or by the 
despoilers revelling in possession of their for- 
feited lands ; friendless and unpitied ; perse- 
cuted and insulted, rather than protected and 
solaced, because of the injustice and the rigour 
with which they had been visited, for injustice 
never pardons its victims; regarded as sus- 
pected persons, from the reasons for discontent 
so abundantly furnished them, they seemed 
struck with stupor or paralysis, and were ren- 
dered incapable of any effort to rise out of the 
abyss into which they had been precipitated. 
Dispirited, heart-broken, unmanned, they suf- 
fered any little personal property which escaped 
the fang of the soi-disant law to melt away; 
and were compelled to resort to the most humi- 
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liating means to prolong existence, and to 
accept for their helpless offspring the humblest 
and most common-place condition which pro- 
mised a maintenance for them. "A trade" 
was the general resource sought for the son 
of the heretofore chief of a clan, or land- 
holder, or gentleman. And this too in many 
cases without education ; for instruction, gra- 
tuitous at least, could only be obtained 
through that unacceptable condition, con- 
formity to the religion of the State. This 
gave rise to Swift's observation to Pope (I 
quote from memory) : " If you would seek 
the gentry of Ireland, you must look for them 
on the coal quay, or in the liberty." Thus 
in my youth, " the Devoy," the head of one 
of the most powerful and distinguished of our 
septs, was a Blackinelle. I have often seen a 
mechanic, named James Dungan, who was said 
to be a descendant of Dungan, Earl of Limerick ; 
and "the Cheevers" (Lord Mount Leinster), 
was the clerk of a Mrs. Byrne, who carried on 
the business of a ropemaker, in New Row, 
Thomas Street, in the early part of the present 
century. 
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With their property vanished also the moral 
courage, and the pride and self-respect, of the 
impoverished. Maddened and embittered by 
humiliation and suflfering ; renouncing all hope 
of recovering their alienated lands; those vic- 
tims of bills of discovery or of confiscation, 
burned or otherwise destroyed, or threw aside as 
worse than useless, the records of their former 
possessions, the proofs of their former respecta- 
bility, and seemed in fact desirous to efface 
all evidence of it. I know one case in which 

the title-deeds and other documents connected 
with the possession of an estate were searched 
for on an im|>ortant occasion, and in which it 
appeared that they had been given to tailors to 
cut into strips or measures for the purposes of 
their trade ! 

So general was thi^ indifference at the period 
of persecution (added to the accidental or wanton 
destruction of records by other means, and by 
other parties), that when, about the year 1815, a 
claim was set up to a dormant peerage, and a 
relative of mine on the point was applied to for 
information in support of it (an excellent autho- 
rity), he said to the claimant : " You are in the 
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condition of the descendants of very many Irish 
families, whose great difficulty is to prove who 
was their grandfather."* 

Two circumstances were striking in the con- 
versation of Cousin Robin. One was, that while 
vaunting the loyalty and devotion of his pre- 
decessors to** their King, James II., he suffered 
to appear a feeling of supreme contempt for 
that monarch. The other was, that while treat- 
ing as infamous and low, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D'Alembert, Grimm, and the other modern 
philosophers of France, he permitted himself 
to use language which showed that he had not 
escaped the contagion of infidelity, and which I 
well remember shocked the primitive, quiet, 
little circle who were his auditors. 

In the first case, contempt for a sovereign who, 
when in Ireland, in the hour of danger, evinced 
nouQ of the personal courage which he was said 

* The O'Donnells, who remained injreland after the 
flight of the Earl of Tyrconnel, fell into poverty, and 
few of them have preserved any authentic traces of their 
descent. Ignorance and money, and the shamless com- 
pliance of dishonest heralds^ have framed pedigrees for 
them which have no foundation. — M, O'Connor's Milu 
tary Memoirs of the Irish, 
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to have displayed early in life, was mixed up 
no doubt with regrets for the sacrifices made 
by those who followed him into exile ; further 
increased by the unjust and unwise imputations 
said to have been uttered by him of the rhen 
who had risked, and ultimately lost everything, 
by adhering to his cause.* 

In the second case, fashion struggled with 
principle. The young people of the day in 
France read Voltaire, and yet boasted their 

* A tradition exists that at the battle of the Boyne, 
an Irish soldier exclaimed, in the hearing of James : 
** I hold King William at the end of my carbine," and 
that the King James rebuked him, adding : " What ! 
would you make my daughter a widow ?" 

He was further accused of inveighing against his 
Irish adherents on his retreat from the Boyne, and of 
having, in the hearing of a female domestic, denominated 
them cowards, 

*' Cowards !" exclaimed the woman. " There is no 
such word as * cowardice ' in their language." 

In nearly the same terms did the late Sir Robert Peel, 
in his speech on proposing a Reform of the Criminal 
Code to the House of Commons some six or eight-and- 
twenty years since, speak of Ireland. Referring to a 
particular crime, the capital punishment of which he 
proposed to maintain, he said : '* there is not in the 
Irish language a word to express it.** 
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loyalty. They laughed with him at religion 
and its ministers, and they professed themselves 
ready to die in defence of the monarchy, of 
which his writings sapped the foundations. 

Disappointed in his expectations in Ireland, 
Cousin Robin took his leave early in 1791, and 
returned to France. He was among the Irish 
who emigrated with " the princes," and fell, I 
believe, in the campaigns in which they were 
engaged, for we never heard more of him. 
Owing to the freedom with which he spoke on 
religious matters, a coldness had begun to grow 
up between him and his relatives, who in con- 
sequence witnessed his departure without 
regret, and made no effort to continue their 
intercourse by correspondence. Some years 
afterwards, however, his failings were forgotten, 
while his anecdotes of the Brigade were recalled 
with delight. Like the frozen words spoken of 
by that renowned and veracious voyager, Baron 
Munchausen, and which, when the thaw released 
them became audible, the narratives and gossip 
of Cousin Robin presented themselves with mar- 
vellous exactness to my memory many years 
afterwards. 

Poor Cousin Robin ! I have referred to 

E 3 
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certain inconsistencies in his character, but I 
have met with too many of his contemporaries 
who partook of them, and too many eccentrici- 
ties in others to dwell upon those he discovered 
with much severity. 

Observation of many eccentricities will occur 
in the course of this work, none of them, 
perhaps, more striking than the following of 
poor William Todd Jones, a ci-devant member 
of the Irish Parliament, who was a staunch 
democrat. 

" I hate your high wines and aristocratic 
dinners," he would say, while holding to his 

lips a bumper of John A 's old port. 

" Give me the mountain peasant and the pure 
stream ;" and he drained the goblet with the 
dexterity and the gusto of William Pitt, whose 
feats in that line it is unnecessary to recal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Irish Brigade— Fontenoy— The O'Briens, Dillons, 
Johnsons, Lallys — Ingratitude of Kings, Princes, and 
States — The American Order of ** Cincinnatus " — 
Louis XIV., James II., Louis XV. — Career of Lally 
ToUendal. 

" Voila ce qui reste d'une vaste domination ! 
Un souvenir obscur et vain !" — Volney; 

The lines just quoted suggest painful reflec- 
tions to an Irishman. Here, in Germany,* 
often the field of their exploits, and even in 
France, where, above all other countries, their 
fame should require no foreign trumpet, the 
applicability of the quotation to the Irish Brigade 
is unhappily but too weD justified. The heroism, 
devotion, and fidelity of that renowned corps, 

* This chapter was written in Wurtzburg. 
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in supporting and defending the cause they 
espoused, entitle it to the admiration, and con- 
stitute imperishable claims to the respect of 
the living generation and of posterity. Alas ! in 
France, whose glory they assured in many battle- 
fields,- and especially in those of the eighteenth 
century, some of them comparatively of recent 
date, the memory of the Brigade may be said 
to have faded away, except in historical and 
official records. Few, lamentably few French- 
men of the present day, are aware even that to 
the O'Briens, the Dillons, the Johnsons, the 
Lallys, and their countrymen, companions in 
arms, France was indebted for the victory of 
Fontenoy. 

In a conversation with a friend, on this sub- 
ject, I regretted the ingratitude of the French 
towards the Irish. He replied : " 'J'hus it ever 
has been with nations, kings, governments, and 
princes. Why should you complain of the 
oblivion into which the services of Irishmen, 
performed a hundred years ago, have fallen in 
France, when her own dazzling feats and 
career in Egypt, only fifty years since (pre- 
ceded and accompanied, too, by occurrences 
which posterity wiU deem fabulous), are held 
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by her own writers to have left behind them 
only 'a vain and obscure souvenir?' When 
has it been otherwise, even in the united armies 
of a coalition? When has it happened dif- 
ferently to foreigners, even when volunteering 
in that which they deemed the holiest of 
causes? They are, and ever have been, in 
such circumstances exposed to the hardest 
blows, the most painftd sufferings, and to the 
jealousy of their native-born comrades. The 
relation of their deeds of valoiu: have been 
diluted, or altogether omitted in the official 
reports, or, what is still worse, the credit for 
them given to others. * There is glory for 
you !' The learned Abb^ MacGeoghegan may 
have been correct in his estimate that 600,000 
Irishmen perished in the ranks of the armies of 
France. Is not that fact consolatory to their 
countrymen?" 

" What fact, may it please you ?" 
"The fact that they fell fighting for * La 
Belle France,' in company with some of her 
distinguished sons." 

This was said ironically. After a pause, he 
continued : " You speak of Fontenoy in parti- 
cular. You remember that Count Saxe com- 
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manded in that action. How many Frenchmen 
of the present day are there who are similarly 
informed ? Who, in France, recollects him or 
his services ? — unless the student of history, or 
the traveller who has seen and admired his tomb 
in the Cathedral of Strasburg. I do not call 
to mind any striking instance of French in- 
gratitude, or injustice, towards an Irishman." 
" What ! Not Lally ToUendal ?" 
"I had forgotten that case, and admit its 
force; but this instance makes equally for 
my theory, as your own. You contend that 
Irishmen are forgotten in France: I that 
foreigners are ever ill-treated. Spain and 
Austria would appear susceptible of favour- 
able comparison with France, in respect of 
their conduct towards your countrymen in 
their service; but they go not far enough to 
disprove my proposition. The case of the 
German Legion, incorporated with the British 
Army some forty years ago, so far from 
weakening, strengthens my argument; for it 
constitutes the only complete exception to the 
rule. The gratitude of the United States for 
the aid rendered to America by France in her 
revolt against England, was displayed in thanks, 
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and in the creation of a gewgaw bauble, with 
which to decorate those to whom they were 
indebted considerably for their success, but 
which to reflecting minds would indicate 
rather a contemptuous than a complimentary 
appreciation of the character of their allies." 

"That is carrying the commentary too far. 
You forget the brilliant reception given to 
La Fayette when, some fifteen or eighteen 
years since, he visited America." 

" I thank you for reminding me of that fact, 
which I admit proves that if at the moment 
when *the States* were occupied with their 
Constitution, and the means for consolidating 
and defending it, they appeared to undervalue 
benefits, they have in their prosperity (which 
condition often renders individuals oblivious) 
preserved a perfect and grateful recollection 
of them. How few, however, are the other 
instances in which nations have been grateful 
to auxiliaries ! Are you silent ? Irishmen 
have been brave, and faithful, and devoted — 
and France is *peu reconnaissant, voila tout.' 
Take it philosophically. If Johnson, and DjUon, 
and Clare, be forgotten in France, in what 
state is the memory of him for whom they 
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abandoned country, family and fortune? Of 
the tens of thousands of badauds and fauhou- 
riens conveyed from Paris and its suburbs — 
on Sundays especially, by rail to St. Germain 
en Laye, how many of them know more than 
the' popular story that the military prison they 
behold, on issuing from the terminus, was 
once the palace of Louis XIV., and that * he 
abandoned it because its windows commanded 
a view of the Abbey of St. Denis, in which he 
himself would be entombed?' How many of 
them remember that James II. of England, 
to whom Louis XIV. ceded it, lived in and- 
kept in it * his mimic Court,' as has been 
unfeelingly said ? And that he died in it, and 
lies buried in the church opposite to it, in the 
Place du Chslteau? Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of the most distinguished of the Irish 
army, nobility, and gentry, paid to the exiled 
monarch in that chateau a homage which re- 
flected honourably on themselves ; and yet 
there exist in Saint Germain's two indications 
only that a personage once so high had dwelt 
there and closed his career within its walls ; not 
one that he was followed thither by (I will not 
say, however true it be), a crowd of attached 
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and distinguished adherents, but a single one. 
The two indications I have referred to consist 
of the monument raised to him in the church 
of the town, by order of George IV., and the 
* H&tel du Prince de Galles,' a third-rate inn 
and restaurant. 

" Of the many Irish of distinction who figured 
at the chateau, and who during its existence 
resided in St. Germain's and its neighbour- 
hood, not a vestige, I repeat, nor a name, is to be 
found." 

" And whose fault is that ? Are the French 
insensible to favours and services? I cannot 
tell. The fact is, as I state ; but it is no 
reason why the memory of the ever to be 
lamented emigration of 1690, or of the noble 
and illustrious men who sprang from or fol- 
lowed them, should be forgotten by their own 
countrymen ; and you would probably be doing 
an acceptable service in contributing, by your 
recollections of your * Cousin Robin's' anec- 
dotes of the Brigade, and by other informa- 
tion bearing on the point, to remind the world 
of a corps whose gallant deeds oftentimes con- 
quered European respect." 

" But my cousin's souvenirs were not all of 
an important character." 



-; 
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" That is to say, he dealt not with the great 
affairs in which the Brigade figured ?" 

" I beg your pardon. Those were his chief 
topics ; but they are recorded in history. I 
could from his reminiscences add only passages 
omitted by the historian, because probably of 
their insignificance." 

" Begin with a little memoir of Lally, whose 
splendid achievements and melancholy fate are 
alike nearly forgotten. It is the history of a 
distinguished man, treated in his hour of mis- 
fortune with black ingratitude by a king and a 
country who had admitted and admired his 
heroism and other great deserts. His fate adds 
force to the advice, * Put not thy faith in 
princes,' revives contempt and abhorrence for 
the wretched voluptuary, who, while by his sen- 
sualities, he was preparing the sanguinary revolu- 
tion which destroyed his successor and terminated 
the sovereignty of his race, consoled himself 
with the reflection that the day of reckoning 
would not arrive during his time. When coun- 
selled to amend his ways, he exclaimed, * Aprfes 
nous, le dfluge.' " 

In^ asserting the military eminence of the 
Irish abroad, it would be superfluous, for the 
majority of my readers, for me to do more than 
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allude to the Irish Brigade. As, however, a 
history of that corps is earnestly sought for, 
and is not yet written, and as the historian 
must deduce his materials from sources abeady 
explored and become a biographer, and as he 
is not yet in the field and compels us to say 
that which the Jacobite poet sang of Prince 
Charley : 

*' Oh, he's a long time coming !*' 

for all these reasons it may be permitted to me 
to anticipate him, in the bulk of my quotations. 
The following account of one of the bravest and 
most remarkable members of that distinguished 
body, will furnish a perfect specimen of its 
composition, character and spirit. 

" Thomas Arthur Lally, (O'MuUally), Count 
de ToUendal or Tollendally, in Ireland,"* was 
born at Romans, in Dauphiny, now the de- 
partment of the Dr6me. He was christened 
on the 15 th of January, 1702. 

" It might be said with reason," say the 
chronicles, " that Lally became a soldier at his 
birth, for, on the 1st of January, 1 709, he received 
his commission of Captain {reforme) in the 

* The archives of the French Ministry of War. 
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Irish infantry regiment of Dillon, of whic h his 
father, Sir Gerard Lally, was Colonel-com- 
mandant, and of which General Dillon, the uncle 
of the latter, was ' Colonel-proprietor.' He was 
not yet eight years old when, in September, 1 709, 
his father had him with him at Gerona, imder 
canvas, * wishing * as that kind parent fondly 
expressed it, ' to make him, by at least smelling 
powder, to gain his first step,' and he had not 
attained the age of twelve years, when that pat- 
tern father caused him to mount his first trench 
at Barcelona, in 1714; and, after that vacation 
amusement, sent him back to college." 

This species of education developed speedily in 
young LaUy a lively inclination for a military life, 
but which did not prevent his pursuit of classic 
learning, nor his acqtiiring a knowledge of the 
living languages of Europe, and of the history, 
manners and interests of the various nations of 
which that quarter of the globe was composed. 
Endowed with an excellent memory, perspicuity, 
and appreciation, rude health, vast bodily 
strength, and astonishing activity of mind, 
everything became easy to him. He was as 
successful in bodily as in mental exercises, and 
would have obtained rapid advancement in the 
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military service but for the eccentricity of his 
father which retarded it. He became captain of a 
company in " Dillon's " on the 1 5th of February, 
1728, and aide-major of that corps the 26th of 
January, 1732. He served at the siege of Kehl 
in 1733, and distinguished himself there by his 
brilliant valour and his rare military knowledge. 
He was present at the attack on the lines of 
Ettingen in 1734. His father, then a brigadier- 
general, by whose side he fought, having been 
wounded, was about being made prisoner, when 
young Lally flew to the rescue, covered his 
father's body with his own, and succeeded in 
saving the life and preserving the liberty of his 
parent. He served in the same year at the siege 
of Philipsburg, which fell on the 18th of July, 
and was close to Lord Clare O'Brien when a 
cannon-shot struck the latter on the shoulder 
and killed his uncle Marshal Berwick, who was 
at his side. In the year 1735, Lally distinguished 
himself at Clausen and returned to the command 
of a company on the 1st of November of that year. 
In 1737 he proceeded to England, to assure 
himself by his own observation of the strength 
still remaining to the Stuarts in that country ; 
and returned to France, after arranging a cor- 
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respondence with the principal partizans of 
James II., and on the 6th of February, 1738, 
was made captain of grenadiers in his (Dillon's) 
regiment. 

About that time Cardinal Fleury, then Prime 
Minister of France, expressed a desire to find 
among the foreigners attached to the French 
service a man whose reputation for intelligence 
and courage might justify him in confiding to 
him the secret and perilous mission of pro- 
ceeding to Russia, with the double object of 
detaching that power from its alliance with 
England, and of attaching it to France. 
Recommended by MM. de BeUeisle and de 
Chavigny, Lally was chosen for that important 
duty, and succeeded in commencing under most 
favourable circumstances the negotiation with 
which he was charged. The indecision of the 
French Ministry, and its avoidance of a defini- 
tive explanation, were such, however, that he 
was obliged to relinquish his task an^ to quit 
St. Petersburg, where his further stay, without 
orders, would have exposed him to personal 
danger, and return to France. 

On his arrival in Paris he presented to 
Cardinal Fleury two memoirs : one, relating to 
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the internal statistics of Russia ; the other, an 
expos^ of her foreign relations and of her foreign 
and commercial policy ; but the representations 
of Lally became fruitless owing to the incapacity 
of the French ministry. The negotiation com* 
menced by him fell to the ground ; and Russia 
entered into the league against France. 

On the 24 th of November, 1741, Lally was 
promoted to the rank of major in Dillon's 
regiment, and in that quality served in the 
defence of Flanders. The talents he displayed 
there induced Marshal de Noailles to demand 
him for aide-major of the army under his 
command; and in that capacity he fought at 
the great battle of Dettingen in 1743, in which 
the French were defeated. 

On the 19th of February, 1744, he received 
his appointment of aide-major to the army of 
Flanders with the rank of colonel of infantry, 
under the orders of his friend Marshal de 
Noailles, and was present at the sieges of 
Menin, Ypres and Fumes. From Flanders he 
marched to Alsace, and fought at the affair of 
Haguenau. 

In reward of his services, now the theme of 
admiration, an Irish regiment was created for 
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been slightly wounded, was sitting on a drum, 
surrounded by a considerable number of muti- 
lated soldiers of his own regiment, and having 
by his side several English officers, his pri- 
soners, to whom he was tendering assistance 
and relief, when the Dauphin arrived at fiill gal- 
lop, to announce the approbation and acknow- 
ledgments of the King. 

" Monseigneur," said Lally to the Prince, 
** these favours are like those of the Scriptures : 
they fall on the blind and the lame." 

In saying these words, he pointed to his 
lieutenant-colonel, who had received a stab 
of a bayonet in the eye, and his aide- 
major, through whose thigh a musket-ball had 
passed. 

The King's appreciation of the service he had 
rendered did not, however, terminate in mere 
words, for calling him to the head of the army, 
he created Lally a brigadier-general on the field 
of battle. 

In this case the coup-d^ml of Lally enabled 
him to secure victory to the army in which he 
served, a victory so honourably acknowledged 
by Marshal Saxe, as I have said. 

An accident some half a century later, 

VOL. I. F 
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Next day, when both armies were in position, 
and immediately before the action began, the 
Austrian General (I think it was Melas) said to 
an officer of his staff, loud enough to he heard 
by Nugent : 

" The battle would be ours if I could pass a 
division of cavalry to that point, on the flank of 
the French army." The French position was 
considered to be sufficiently protected by the 



" I will undertake to conduct one, Sir," ex- 
claimed Nugent. 

" If you do, and you succeed," repUed the 
General, " the service will be remembered." 

The corps accordingly was marched under 
the guidance of Nugent, and turned the French, 
ensuring the victory to the Austrians. 
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" I do not say," observed the late General 
Ambrose, on whose authority I give the anec- 
dote, " that Nugent's courage and intelligence 
would not have ensured to him sooner or later 
all the honours and distinctions he enjoys ; but 
this all-important service which accident un- 
questionably placed in his power to perform, 
accelerated his advancement." 

Long after he had left Ireland, Cousin 
Robin's anecdotes and reminiscences were re- 
called in the conversations of our family. Of 
the battle of Fontenoy he recounted several 
mess stories; but he passed over the feats of 
courage performed by the Clares, the Dillons, 
and the other Irish leaders in the engagement. 
He dwelt upon what fell imder his own obser- 
vations during the battle. For instance, he 
related a story of two of Fitzjames's dragoons 
whose horses having been killed, had joined 
Clare's grenadiers, and continued to fight in 
line with their carbines. Subsequently a cannon- 
shot from an enfilading battery of the enemy 
carried off the legs of both, whereupon one of 
Clare's remarked : " There are two troopers who 
will want no more boots." " You may jest with 
impunity," replied one of the poor fellows ; " you 
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are not afraid of our kicking you for 
mot." 

" At Fontenoy," said Cousin Robi 
extraordiDarj' wounds were inflicted.* 
Creagh," (father or grandfather of tl 
Colonel Luke Allen, who lived in Du 
six or eight-and-thirty years since) " : 
ball in the breast, which shattered 
of St. Louis and passed completel; 
his body. Several pieces of the c 
extracted from the woimd, and he 
He was soon after presented to L 
who remarked : 

" ' The enemy marked you well, 
knew your value. So do I ; and 
you less an object for their shot for t 
I will give you a cross that they will r 
to perceive unless in dose quarters.' 

"This was the origin of the sr 
that afterwards became uniform, ( 
State occasions." 



• I recollect to have heard from a milil 
man, that a sergeant of the Guards, shot t 
heart at Waterloo, eurvived at Cbatbam fa 
afterwardfl! 
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Their brilliant services at Fontenoy, and their 
almost coincident bravery and * success at Tour- 
nay, having rendered the Irish Brigade fa- 
vourites of the French monarch, they became 
objects of envy and jealousy, it was said, with 
the ministers of the King, and with the 
army in general. Louis himself never ceased 
speaking in their praise, but his friendly 
disposition was powerfully checked by the 
malevolence of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and especially by him who best 
knew the deserts of the Irish — D'Argenson, 
Minister of War. 

Few persons who have read or heard of 
the Irish Brigade, are unacquainted with the 
proofs of that Minister's indisposition towards, 
and the King's partiality for them; but this 
partiality was so creditable to the King's head 
and heart, before he became utterly depraved, 
that its introduction here will, I trust, be 
pardoned. 

Presuming on their recent and unquestion- 
able claims to favour, the corps of officers 
of the Brigade made an assault one day upon 
the Minister in fuU lev^e. Each was armed 
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however, their being employed in every quarter 
where danger presented itself, and where valour 
and military knowledge were required for the 
service of France. Of this the continuation of 
the biographical notice of Lally Tollendal, will 
ifford abundant evidence. 
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fleet was prepared in the harbours of Boulogne 
and Calais ; an army was assembled ; and the 5th. 
of January, 1746, was named for the departure 
of the expedition, under the command of the Due 
de Richelieu ; but Voltaire, not always favourable 
to the Irish, as we know, states that Lally 
was the life and soul of it. The expedition 
encountered many obstacles, insomuch that 
Richelieu being annoyed at them resigned the 
command of it. Lally was not, however, a 
man to be turned from his purpose by delays 
or difficulties. At the head of a small body 
of Irish he joined the Pretender, whom he 
served as counsellor and aide-de-camp at the 
battle of Selkirk — the last success gained by 
the Prince. 

Lally subsequently made a secret journey to 
London.* Thence he proceeded to Spain and 
Flanders, and returned once more to London, 
where a reward was oflfered for his head by the 

* The celebrated Irish portrait- painter, Hamilton, 
(who possessed a fund of information on this period,) 
after referring to the Pretender's visit to London, 
incog., with the view ascribed to Lally, stated, that the 
abandonment of the Pretender's cause was the result of 
a secret meeting of the heads of the Jacobin party, 
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government. He was on the point ■ 
arrested; but escaped in the garb of 
in whif^h diNcniise he fell into the hai 
lers, who, deceived by 
in them in their searcl 
whom they would rece 
1 high price." Lally p 
that a richer prize t 
oast of France, with w 
fectly acquainted, and c 
lide. The smu^lers 
and were led by the i 
ualicious Lally into tl 
ival force, by whom tl 
It is unnecessary to 
) quality, he was himse! 

y- 

aed to Versailles, he res 
the oi^anisation of ani 
>f the Stuarts, when th 

if the Earl of Westmoreland a 
e utter Utility of further atten 
&imily was demonstrated. 
Ir. Hamilton added, that it v 
td'a hgoK that the Fretendei 
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the battle of CuUoden put an end for ever to the 
hopes of that ill-fated House. 

In Ihe following year, Lally served with 
great distinction at the defence of Antwerp, at 
the battle of Lansfeldt, and particularly, at Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, where he was incessantly in action 
— now in the trenches, now at the head of 
detachments. On one occasion he was wounded, 
and nearly overwhelmed by the explosion of a 
mine. 

After the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, which 
was taken by assault, Lally opened the trenches 
against Fort Henry, which capitulated the same 
day. He immediately afterwards proceeded to 
open the trenches against Lille, and afterwards 
to attack the Fort de la Croix, "wishing to 
take both places at the same moment." Dis- 
contented with the result of a reconnaissance he 
directed to be made, he resolved to reconnoita-e 
for himself, and was proceeding on that under- 
taking when he fell into the hands of a party of 
the enemy's hussars, who made him prisoner. 
He was speedily exchanged, however, and re- 
joined Marshal Saxe, of whom he became the 
confidant, and he was one of the principal instru- 
ments in that superb military operation, the in- 
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vestment of Maestricht, in 1748, E 
siege of that place Lally divided with th 
de Cremilles the functions of Marshal-g 
logis of the army. In the course of i 
tions he was ag^n wounded, but was 
on the very day of the capitulation 
tricht with the rank of Major-genei 
had been made Brigadier-general on tl 
battle at Fontenoy. 

It would appear that from 1748 
Lally was out of his element and ii 
the coast of Picardy, under the con 
Marshal de Belleisle. In this latte 
was summoned to Fans to be consult 
means of obtaining reprisals on the 
who had taken two French men-of-wi 
coast of Newfoundland, 

" Three means present themselv 
Lally. 

" Name them," said the Council. 

" Make a descent upon England w 
Edward, the yoimg Pretender ; at 
reduce the power of the English 
conquer their colonies and possei 
America." 

The Council declared, however, 
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preferred to negotiate, and seek satisfaction in 
that way, and thus avoid a rupture. 

"Thfen," said Lally, "you will fail. You 
will not obtain the one, nor wiU you prevent 
the other ; and you will lose the opportunity of 
destroying your enemy." 

After pronouncing this prediction (which was 
accomplished in all its parts), Lally returned 
into Picardy. 

Lally was again summoned to Paris in 
1756, when he was informed that one of his 
propositions of the preceding year was adopted 
by Government, and that an expedition against 
the East Indies was in preparation. The 
command of this was offered to Lally, and was 
accepted by him. The offer was accompanied 
by promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-general 
(dated 19th of November), together with the 
command of the troops already sent thither. 
He was also named Commander, and after- 
wards Grand Cross, of the Order of St. Louis. 
To these distinctions were added his nomination 
to the post of Syndic (or Chairman) of the 
East India* Company, and Governor-general of 
all the establishments of France in the East 
Indies. 
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ch from its strength was termed " the 
gen-op-Zoom of India." With a force of 

thousand two hundred men, and a park 
artillery consisting of only six mortars 
, twenty-two pieces of cannon, he com- 
iced the siege of a place covered, on the 
! on which only it could be attacked, by 
iparts ftirnished with a hundred and ninety- 
r guns of heavy cahbre, and a garrison of two 
usand seven hundred men. He carried all 
forts by assault, however, on the 8th of May, 
ned the trenches, and in spite of the paucity 
his mat^el and the refusal of a part of the 
adron to co-operate with him, he compelled 
•t St. David to surrender at discretion on 

1st of June.* 
Having ordered the fort to be rased, he 
rched on Devicotta, a town and fort of Hin- 
itan, situate at the mouth of the Colran, 
ty-three miles distant from Pondicherry and 
ty-two from Tanjore, which immediately 
med* its gates to him. Seventy pieces of 
luon, lai^e magazines and a considerable 

' Speaking of this enterpriee, the Count d'Eataing 
1 : "Its success alone could prove its possibility." 
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extent of territory were the flniits 
quest. In short, in the space of 
days from his disembarkation, he hi 
whole coast of Coromandel of the ei 

Alarmed for the safety of Madra 
lish authorities assembled there tl 
of all the towns abandoned by tl 
North. Lally, on his side, irapatiei 
them in their capital, threw forw 
ments, and at the same time ser 
Lieutenant-colonel Bussy and thf 
Moracin, who respectively comi 
French forces in the Deccan and ir 
tarn, to join him with their troops, 
them : " My entire theory is compi 
words ; they are sacramental : ' pli 
dans la P^ninsule.' " 

The Count d'Ach^, however, 
manded the French squadron, decl 
1 7tb of June that he was not in a 
second the siege of Madras ; and ■ 
hand, Leyrit, Governor of Pondicli 
that after a fortnight from that da 
discontinue to pay or provision 
Disappointed and disabled by the 
stances, Lally listened to a propositi^ 
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against the Rajah of Tanjore, and oblige him 
to pay thirteen millions, due by him to the 
French East India Company. For this pmpose 
he put his troops in motion to traverse an 
enemy's country of fifty leagues, but had not 
got a fourth of that distance, when his little 
army found itself destitute of provisions. During 
twelve hours, the soldiers had not tasted food. 
Three times did they in their fury set fire to 
Devicotta. Nevertheless, Lally continued his 
march on Tanjore, the Rajah having repudiated 
his debt and refused payment. 

Arrived at Tanjore, Lally occupied the outlets 
and commenced battering the town en breche ; 
but learning that the naval squadron had sus- 
tained a second defeat, and that Karrical and 
even Pondicherry were threatened, a council of 
war was assembled on the 8th of August, by 
Lally, which decided on retreating at daybreak 
on the day next but one following. 

This intention was betrayed by an extraor- 
dinary incident. Fifty horsemen of the army 
of the Rajah had bound themselves to each 
other to kill the French General, and presented 
themselves at his tent on the morning of the 
10th, to offer, as they said, their services to 
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bitants, during two months, contributions in 
provisions, and five hundred thousand francs 
in money. 

Still full of bis project against Madras, Lally 
was very desirous to pursue the enemy ; but was 
prevented from it by the refusal of the squadron 
to co-operate with him ; and, in fact, it sailed 
from Pondicherry. 

In the meanwhile, Lally watched for 
the withdrawal of the British squadron to 
winter at Bombay, and on the very day of 
its quitting for that destination, he sent his 
army against four fortified places in the domi- 
nions of the Nabob of Arcot, and marched 
himself upon the capital. In an incredibly 
short space of time, he made himself master 
of all those four places, and secured to the 
East India Company the revenues of the whole 
country. At Arcot, he was joined by Colonel 
Bussy; but the latter, whose jealousy and 
hatred of him was intense, continued inces- 
santly to demand to be sent into the Deccan 
with a third of the army intended to operate 
against the English. LaUy, whose heart and 
soul lay in the capture of Madras, imagined 
that he might ensure the co-operation of Bussy 
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by promoting him to the rai 
genwBl ; but Bussy, accept! 
grade, persisted nevertheless 
to be sent into the Deccan. 1 
schism arose, therefore, betwee 
rals. The King's troops took 
those of the Company with Bu 
tinning inflexible, the Counci 
question was referred, concluded 
proposition : a resolution due i 
to the Count d'Estaing, whc 
not better to die of a mus 
glacis of Madras, than of h 
of Pondicherry ?" 

To carry this project into e 
was Indispensable. A suhscrij; 
fore, proposed. Bussy would 
s single sou : Lally advanced ( 
forty-four thousand livres ; and 
resource he put in motion 
European and Ave thousand native biuupa, vjmo. 
four fortified places on his march, and entered 
as conqueror the city of Madras on the 14th 
of December, 1758. 

He proceeded immediately afterwards to 
reconnoitre Fort St. George, and having 
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ceived most opportunely from Europe a million 
of livres, he opened the trenches before that 
fortress, which enclosed a garrison of five thou- 
sand men. Four times during his investment 
of the place the enemy's army in the field 
attempted to force him to raise the siege, and 
were as many times defeated and put to flight. 
At length LaUy succeeded in making a breach 
in the works, and proposed a general assault in 
the night of the 16- 17th of February, 1759, 
when an EngUsh squadron, composed of six 
sail of the line, arrived as by a miracle, revic- 
tualled the city and reinforced its garrison by 
six hundred British soldiers with ammunition 
and supplies of every kind. This circumstance 
obliged Lally to raise the siege and retire to 
Pondicherry the same day, 1 7 th of February. 

On the 17th of October of the same year, 
his army, to whom ten months' pay were due, 
revolted ; and Lally was again obliged to raise 
a subscription, to which he contributed fifty 
thousand francs, and succeeded in re-establishing 
order among his troops. 

He still continued his usual course of active 
operations against the English ; carried off 
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and consequent discontent \vhich prevailed in 
the garrison.* 

On the 1 3th of January, 1761, Pondicherry 
was threatened with assault. Upon which Lally, 
although exceedingly ill, directed that he might 
be carried to the ramparts, and there with his 
own feeble hands divided the last hogshead 
of wine remaining to him among the exhausted 
canonniers. On the 14th, the Council of 
War recommended him to capitulate ; but the 
British General (Coote) insisting that the gar- 
rison should become prisoners of war, Lally 
hesitated. 

The garrison had now subsisted on the flesh 
of the vilest animals, and on the hearts of the 
trees ; and there remained in the magazines on 
the 15 th of January four, ounces of rice per 
man. On the 1 6th, in that frightful state, he 
surrendered Pondicherry to the English. During 

* The hatred of which Lally had become the object 
was incredible, and increased with every measure ordered 
by him for ensuring the safety of the city. He was 
menaced with assassination on the 7th of October, 1760, 
and an attempt even to poison him was made on the 
8th. He remained confined to his bed until the 4 th of 
December. 
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a prisoner, where he arrived on the 23rd of 
September. He immediately learned that a 
storm was brewing against him in France. 
He therefore solicited his liberty of the British 
Government, which was refused, but a per- 
mission to visit his country on parole was con- 
ceded to him. 
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The career of Lally Toll 

Having arrived in Paris, Li 
present himself to the govemi 
nounced, as a true subjec* of 
intrigues and the crimes of his 
submitted himself to the proo 
they could bring against him. 
year, he was promised by the g 
it would inquire into his case, an 
to reconcile him with his eneu 
practicable temper induced hii 
offer, and indignantly to refuse 
the steps taken with that object 
side, his adversaries were equal] 
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Amicable arrangement. Among them his im- 
placable enemy and mutiDous subaltern, Colonel 
Bussy, particularly distinguished himse 
expressions of unrelenting hate. " Lally'f 
must fall!" was his constant expression. 

Being informed that a lettre de each 
been signed against him, LaUy decline 
advice given him to conceal himself. 
contrary, he proceeded to FoDtainebleau, 
the Court then resided. Immediate] 
arriving there he wrote to the Due de Che 
" I bring hither my head and my innoc 
Two days afterwards he surrendered him 
prisoner at the Bastille, where he remained 
teen months without even being examinee 

The observation of TaUeyrand, that " t 
was given to man to conceal his thou, 
does not appear to have occurred to La 
if it did, he held it not applicable to pet 
and paper ; for the liberty of writing, gi 
him during his confinement in the BastiU 
used, not in declarations of innocence 
arguments in support of them, but in a 
upon all whom he supposed his enemies, 
naturally redoubled the rancour of his act 
who continued the louder to call for hie 
G 2 
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he (the Doyen des Substituts) advised a court- 
martial, the Attorney-general pronounced for a 
capital accusation before the Parliament of Paris. 

On Monday the 5th of May, 1766, Lally 
was brought into court. On perceiving the 
stool {sellette) on which as a culprit he was 
compelled to take his place, he uncovered his 
breast, displayed the marks of his wounds, and 
pointed to his grey hairs, exclaiming with bit- 
terness : " And this is the reward of fifty-five 
years' services !" 

All his objections to the charge, and to the 
testimony of the witnesses against him were 
overborne and rejected, and on the following 
day, May 6th, the Court acquitted him of the 
guilt of peculation and high treason, but pro- 
nounced him " guilty of having betrayed the 
interests of the King, of the State, and of the 
East India Company," and sentenced him to 
be beheaded. 

This decree excited universal horror and 
surprise. The Attorney-general, Seguier, dif- 
fered on the point with the rapporteur of the 
proceedings (Pasquier, father of the Due de 
Pasquier, Louis Philippe's President of the 
Chamber of Peers in France), who was a hard 
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and severe man. M. de Seguier did not confine 
himself to mere opposition in coiirt ; he declared 
to the world and in society his full belief in 
the innocence of Lally. M. Pillot, a judge, who 
enjoyed the highest reputation for sound judg- 
ment, went nearly as far as the Attorney- 
general, holding that even if Lally could not 
be acquitted of all the accusations brought 
against him, still he did not merit capital 
punishment. Moreover, on the 8 th, at the 
conclusion of a Conseil d'Etat, Marshal Soubise 
threw himself at the feet of Louis XV., and 
demanded of him, in the name of the army^ the 
pardon of General Lally. The Minister of War 
followed his example, but the King, induced 
probably by the counsel of tbe " Dubarry," or 
other of the profligate creatures who surrounded 
him, replied : " 'Tis you who caused him to be 
arrested. It is too late. He has been tried — 
he has been tried !" 

A short time afterwards, the monarch said 
in the ear of the Due de NoaiUes : " They 
have murdered him !" and, four years after- 
wards, he said publicly to the Chancellor 
Maupeau : " It is you who will have to 
answer for Lally's blood — not I." 
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Was there ever such ingratitude, such iniquity, 
such weakness, such falsehood ? Lally's wl 
life had been spent in his service. Louis 
lieved him to be the victim of a conspit 
and persecution; and yet, at the instance 
his enemies, and possibly of parties behind 
scene, he refused to spare the life of him, wh 
he had recognised as the author of the n 
important success of hb reign — the victor 
Fontenoy ! 

When the decree of the Court, which 
clared him " guilty of having betrayed 
interests of the King," was read to Lally, 
cried, in a voice of thunder: "That is fa] 
Never, never !" 

After giving vent to his indignation aga 
the Attorney-general, and against his jud, 
Lally became suddenly silent, and appearec 
reQect while he walked up and down, his h 
on his heart under his coat. Then fffetenc 
to kneel, he drove a compass into his bre 
which it penetrated to the depth of sev 
inches, but without reaching the heart, 
confessor then appeared ; and through his 
hortations and the consolations of reUg: 
LaUy resigned himself to die. 
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mission to be present on the scaffold, in order to 
witness the decapitation, or rather the butchery 
of a friend — a companion, probably a rival. 
The throng was so great, that the executioner 
(whose instrument was a heavy sword) had not 
space to wield it, or to measure his distance 
and take aim. The blow, consequently, fell in 
the middle of the sufferer's head, which it cut 
through. 

Duriog many years afterwards, and even to 
the RevolutioQ of 1789, this sword was a 
principal ornament of the museum of Samson, 
the executioner ; and was always exhibited to 
visitors, whose attention he directed to a notch 
in it, caused hy its encountering the victim's 
teeth! 

Thus perished, on the 9th of May, 1766, 
Lally Tollendal. 

" The scars of his old wounds were near his new, 
Those honourable sccirs which brought him fame." 

Louis XV. was not a just man, and especially 

in the latter years of his life. That he was 

highly immoral it were superfluous to observe. 

Thoroughly depraved, however, as he was, he had 

o 3 
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worn moummg In London for the tyrant/' 
Louis XVL 

Our Cousin Robin, in giving the details of 
the life, exploits, reverses, sufferings and death 
of Lally, spoke with impartiality. He blamed 
him for bad temper (his great faiUng), and drew 
a picture of him resembling, in many particulars, 
a hero of modern times, the late Sir Thomas 
Picton. He concurred in disbelieving all 
imputation against the loyalty of Lally, but, 
too fond of quoting Voltaire, he always added 
the somewhat enigmatical saying ascribed to 
that satirist: "Every man in France had a 
right to put Lally to death, except the execu- 
tioner/^ 

The Abbd Duvemet denied that Voltaire ever 
used that expression, but the world found some- 
thing like a confirmation of it in his " Fragmens 
sur quelques Revolutions dans llnde." 

Three days after the death of Lally, a friend 
who deplored him asked one of his principal 
judges upon what fact the finding and sentence 
of the Court had rested. " On no point in par- 
ticular," replied the judge; "it was on the 
ensemble of his conduct that he was found 
guilty and sentenced." 
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'einstated by law, his character pronounced 
! restored to honour : public opinion had 
considered him to be guilty, 
uis XVI. concurred with his usual kind- 
of heart in this decision, and accompa- 
his assent with compliments to Count 
ToUendal (afterwards created Marquis by 
; XVIII.) on his " fiLal piety." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lally ToUendal the Younger — Effects of ridicule. 
TrOPHIME GfiBARD DE LaLLY ToLLENDAL 

was the son of the unfortunate General Lally, 
and gained for himself by his talents, his liberal 
opinions, his honourable principles, his civil 
courage, bis devoted attachment to a Sovereign 
in adversity, and above all by siupassing filial 
piety, the esteem and admiration of his contem- 
poraries, and a distinguished place in history. 

He was born in Paris on the 5th of May, 
1751, and was educated in the college of 
Hafcourt. He studied with steadiness and 
success ; notwithstanding, the one absorbing idea 
occupied him from the first moment when he 
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could comprehend the atrocious treatment of 
which his father had be^i the object, and the 
sentence of death so diabolically executed upon 
him. 

The first impulse of the young Lally, was to 
bring about the re-establishment of his father's 
character, through the exposure of the foul and 
disgraceful process by which his destruction 
had been achieved. Thus, he had hardly left 
college, when the courts rang with his com- 
plaints and appeals. Aided by the powerful 
co-operation of Voltaire, " who displayed as 
much horror of judicial assassination as reli- 
gious massacre," his efforts were incessant, 
untU at length justice and humanity triumphed 
By four decrees of the Council, the judgment 
and sentence of the Parliament of Paris, by 
whom the elder Lally had been condemned, 
were quashed, as we have stated, and the affair 
was in train to be satisfactorily and definitively 
concluded by the Parliament of Rouen, to which 
it had been referred, when the Revolution of 
1 789 broke out, and prevented the immediate 
accomplishment of his desires. 

The formal establishment of General Lally 
was not therefore absolutely necessary. So 
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complete and unequivocal 
of acquittal, expressed by t 
Council which aDDulled th: 
in the estimation of the wi 
Voltture, that though then 
the philosopher wrote to N 
note: 

" The dying is recalled 
event. He tenderly embi 
perceives that the King is 
tice, and he dies content." 

This Dote bore date Q 
Voltaire died on the 30th. 

Some time after the d 
Lally purchased the apf 
Bailli d'Etampes, The pn 
ance recited that it had b< 
" in consideration of the 
his father to the State" ar 
piety." 

The &lat which his < 
for him procured for M. 
election to the States-Gee 
the noblesse of Paris. Pas. 
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reformer, and an enthusiastic disciple of Nee] 
then the drapeau of the Opposition, Lally 
the 25th of June, in conjunction with 
minority of the noblesse, went over to the Ti' 
Etat. 

On the nth of July, when the agitatioi 
the public mind was nearly at its height, 
made in the States-General a vehement spei 
in which he paid to Lafayette, who had ^ 
proposed the declaration of the Rights of W 
the following compliment : 

"The author of this declaration speaks 
liberty in the manner in which he defended i 

Two days afterwards — that is, on the ev 
the Revolution, as it may be termed — he evic 
his sense of honour and common honesty 
indignantly repudiating the odious idea o 
national bankruptcy which had been propo 
or at least suggested. In the Assembly : 

" La dette pubhque," cried he, " est sou; 
sauvegarde de I'bonneur et de la loyaut^ li 
9aise!" 

In the course of his speech which was 
of feeling and of pathos, he dwelt upon 
sufferings of the poorer classes under the d 
lating dearth which prevaUed, and was 
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This effort was, however, only partially suc- 
cessful. It demonstrated the loyalty and the 
spirit of conciliation that ever distinguished 
Lally, but it betrayed a just appreciation of the 
actual situation, by recognizing that it called 
for mediation between the monarch and the 
masses, and of the perspective which, with fore- 
sight, he thus early perceived distinctly defined. 
It presented a perfect portrait of the man: a 
liberal reformer, and moderately im homme de 
progrfes; but one, also, gratefully, firmly and 
devotedly attached to the King. He com- 
prehended the difficulty of reconciling others 
to views which were natural to himself, and 
was horror-struck at the aspect into which, only 
a little later, the monarch and the monarchy 
were so frightfully hurled. 

It was still under these impressions that 
two days subsequently, on the I7th of 
July, 1789, when the King repaired to the 
Hotel de Ville, LaUy again addressed the 
people, recalling to mind the numerous acts 
of kindness and beneficence of the Sovereign 
towards them ; and then turning to the King, 
he dwelt upon the sentiments of affection, 
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fiddity, and gratitude for 
people were, he assiired bin 

This speech was not 
his hearers ; some of wh 
that matters should not 
tual expressions of regard 
in a consequent good ) 
solved to defeat the objec 
scrupulotisly resorted to t 
never faUed in France (an 
of which they had seen 
and unhappily so successfi 
his war upon religion at 
consists simply in aDnihil 
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clap-trap expedient, and beginning to mani- 
fest the irreverence for religion which they 
joined to contempt and hatred of monarchy, 
they termed the figure he had used " a 
common-place parody of the ' Ecce Homo V of 
Pontius Pilate !" 

An instance of the influence of laughter in ■ 
grave circumstances, and over powerful reason- 
ing, occurs to me at the moment, which may 
probably be found to relieve the sombre hue of 
the subject I have been treating. 

The principal actor was a Captain (now 
Colonel) A., an Irish officer in the French 
service. He was conducting his company of 
voltigeurs by a forced march across an open 
swampy country in Silesia, in 1813. For 
some cause the men (principally Poles) revolted, 
and refused to continue their march. Upon 
this the Captain remonstrated with them ; but 
they remained mutinous. He thereupon ap- 
proached the ringleader, with the view of 
taking him by the collar, and of compelling 
him to proceed. The soldier brought hia 
musket to the charge, and threatened to run 
' the officer through if he advanced. The latter, 
nothing intimidated, got within the man's 
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guard, and with a straight 
had acquired from a cdebro 
Dublin, caught the soldier ia 
literally knocked him " head o 
ing him to the shoulders in 
of his comrades ran to his 
him by the legs, and drew 
others of them advanced fuiii ...__, , . _ 
officer. In the meanwhile, the original i 
neer had been extracted from the bog 
placed on his feet, when his woiul plight ce 
a general roar of laughter in the whole 
pany. Seizing the moment, the olBcer st 
ordered a corporal to disarm- and take 
offender to the rear, and keep him in cus 
then without appearing to notice the o 
rence, he gave the order to " fell in !" 
" march !" This was obeyed without a 
mur; accompanied, however, for a qxiarti 
an botir, with explosions of half-suppr 
laughter. 

Another instance presses on my recollei 
of which I was myself an ear and an 
witness, and which I have frequently, 
much success, related in conversation. 

Two eminent barristers of my time, '. 
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Burrowes and John Parsons (brother of the 
late Lord Rosse,) were remarkable for their 
friendship for each other, their acquirements, 
their occasional indolence, and universally ad- 
mitted good-nature. Burrowes, although a 
lawyer of the very first rank, was honesty 
and simplicity personified. Parsons was an 
arch w^ to the fidlest extension of the phrase, 
witty as Jekyll, and like Jekyll, also, pointed 
but playful. In the Court of Exchequer in 
Dubho on one occasion, Parsons had made an 
application, which the Chief Baron, Lord Avon- 
more, seemed to regard with favour. When 
he had concluded, Burrowes, who appeared for 
the defendant, rose, and in his ustial hesitating 
manner at the commencement of a speech, 
and accompanied by a peculiar action, as was his 
invariable custom, that of a man who sought 
in the depths of his trowsers' pocket for some- 
thing necessary to his cause, observed, divii^ 
continuously in his pocket at every pause : 

"My Lord, I shall find— little difficulty— 
in upsetting — the argument— of my learned 
friend," 

" It's not in your breeches, Peter !" said 
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' The laughter which folio 
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Each lived to a great age. 
been their practice, neither ( 
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which created an Insolvent 
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each figured in the Irish 
pendence for the remainder 
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with the consequence, should success attend 
the revolutionary projects of the majority, LaUy 
abandoned that party and ranged himself by the 
side of the defenders of the Court, and thence- 
forward, without relinquishing one of his liberal 
princijdes, devoted himself to the sendee of 
the doomed sovereignty. In proportion as 
the King's danger became more manifest, LaUy's 
zeal in his cause increased and his cotirage rose, 
and with constancy and eloquence he endea- 
voured to stem the torrent directed from the 
tribune against the unfortunate Louis. With- 
out disdaining vulgar assailants, he sought the 
leaders of the Revolution, and courageously 
grappled with the Corypheus of the party — 
" that Hercnles of eloquence " — Miraheau him- 
seE 

My readers of a certain standing w 
ceive that this phrase is derived from Sh( 
somewhat bombastic comphment to I 
Fox, conveyed in a toast proposed h 
at one of the Whig Club dmners in 
or 1795, which ran thus: 

"May the Hercules of eloquence. 
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the Hydra of corruption, an< 
triple-headed Cerberus of tax 

It is due to the memory oi tiiai puwcniu 
orator, liberal statesman and amiable man, 
Charles James Fox, to state, however, that with 
a hesitating and confused manner in the 
commencement of a speech, all resemblance, 
physical, moral or inteUectiial, , between him 
and Mirabeau ceased. The one was handsome, 
with a countenance beaming with benevolence, 
with also 

" A hand 

Open as day to melting charity," 

the other, ugly, repulsive, rapacious, with 
the forbidding audacity and defiance imprinted 
on his brow of one whose disorderly youth and 
manhood had brought upon him the world's 
dislike, I will not say abhorrence ; of one who 
had endured inflictions, some of which bore a 
character of persecution and tyranny, together 
with an umnistakeable fearless determination to 
avenge them, which he accomplished. The one 
was occasionally sportive as an infant, the other 
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>iily from a long rankling, concen- 
ise of profoundly felt though not 
unmerited injuries. 

! worse than absurd to attempt 
ned gold, to utter here a word even 
ion of the powers of Mr. Fox ; but 
:ng example of his sportive dispo- 
not recollect to have seen in print, 
rom the late Mr. Francis Plowden, 

chancery barrister, but better known 
;n the historian." 

1 Sheridan had been dining with him 
nbers, in Essex Street, Strand. At 
ridan rose, observing : 
me to go down to the House," 

done," replied Fox, and they left. 
ley reached the street, Sheridan pro- 
rder to make a return for Plowden's 

that if there should be nothing 
before the House, they should adjourn 
bsequently became " Bellamy's." 
' said Fox ; but Plowden insisted that 
; should be at their common cost. 
well," s^d Fox ; " every man for 
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himself; but to b^;uile the 
game od the road. He who i 
joke, or makes the worst pun I 
Stepheo's, shall be excused pa 

" Agreed," said his compai 

Howden was in every rei 
man, and had as yet made no 
scot free. Of Sheridan's 
Flowden had no recoUectioo. 

The trio had nearly reachei 
House, and Fox had not oj 
propounding his proposition, 
and as completely abstracted i 
that modem solecism in goo 
smoking ; and was treated I 
the indulgence tacitly accord 
trators of that nuisance. S 
coming from the " Golden Ci 
with a hare dangling in 
into the centre of the party, i 
passing carriage, nearly upsel 
him from his reverie. 

" I b(^ your pardon, I'li 
man, respectfully. 
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" No harm doDe, my friend," replied the 
bland orator ; " but may I take the Uberty of 
asldi^ you, Sir, if that be your own hare or a 
wig?" 

Sheridan and Plowden declined further con- 
test. 



But we are foi^etting Lally. 

The zeal in the service of Louis XVI. dis- 
played by M. Lally ToUendal, increased as he 
became impressed with the fearful fate that 
menaced the King, his family, and his 
country. He no longer qualified his language 
while remonstrating with the leading orators 
of the adverse faction ; he dwelt with in- 
dignation on the excesses committed in the 
capital, and in a prophetic strain thus admo- 
nished his hearers : " If the spirit of revolt 
be not immediately arrested and repressed, we 
shall have shaken off the ministerial yoke only 
to assume one tenfold more insi: 
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Then obviously pointing to 
racterized him as 

" A lion he was proud 

Id reply to some irregular ol 
he had been interrupted, 1 
bitterness : " It is possible fc 
great talent and grand ideai 
tyrant." 

On the 19 th of August i 
and eloquent speech, he fel 
Assembly on the subject c 
tution comprehending th 
favourite notion of his idol 
quently, as reporter of 
mittee of the Constitutio 
" Club Breton") he recomn 
of the form of government 
England. 

After an exordium in wl 
than discreetly or consiste 
sarcasms on the dedaratior 
Man (that document of whic 
incapable of injurious appli< 
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and to royalty, he had expressed 1 
ration), he proceeded to develop 
proposition. Either, he had indispoi 
ever, the majority of the Assembl 
introductory observations, or they wen 
to hsten to nothing coming from tl 
with whom they identified him : \at 
was declared unsuitable, and was 
Nevertheless, in order to mark that 
the author and not the principle they 
the Assembly almost immediately i 
another that was substituted for it ; "i 
said the commentators, " it contained d 
without differences," and was " simile 

like that of Lally, this projet de lo 
plated three powers : a Chamber ( 
sentatives, a Senate, (of which, hov 
members were not necessarily to I 
from the privileged classes, but must 
certain qualifying amount of incoi 
finally, a King, with the absolute veto. 

This proposition, which may be i 

that of Lally, was approved and beca 

and the Committee of the Constitut 

H 3 
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v/hom it had etnanab 
ten years later a pi 
granted by Napoleon 
this was superseded t 
later by Loim XVII] 
to be founded on a n 
which was preserved 
Charles X., upset b 
1S48, and restored, 
uncle, by Louis Napoli 
Thus, we have seei 
tutional monarchy vn 
cock, from the Nal 
Convention, who suff 
up by Napoleon, it Wi 
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striker, to be launcl 
increased force, or alio 
Louis XVIII., and oni 
was continued, but v( 
its functions, by Ch; 
his attempt to deplui 
came to the ground 
Louis Philippe, who d 
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it should be a truth, but who permi 
become impaired in all its great facu 
with whom it again fell into the bout 
Napoleon, regardless of the anomaly, 
up, and it now exists in France v 
name of a repubUc. 

Being so close akin to his own < 
Lally offered no opposition to the mi 
which his scheme had been repla 
which, having become a law, lasted f 
months ; but he had not been silent < 
discussion. He gained for himsell 
convenance of his observations, du 
debates to which it gave rise, by tl 
sentiments he avowed, and yet by 
01IS adhesion to its monarchical prin 
golden opinions of all. One of his ci 
especially. The clause which wee 
the conditions requisite in a candi 
ministerial functions being rather wai 
cussed, I-ally put an end to the qui 
contending for " the ehgibility of ci 
every rank without other quaUficati 
talent and virtue." 
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On the subject of the veto 
inflexible. He regarded it i 
for the maintenance of the e 
powers ;" and notwithstandi] 
attacked by the whole force < 
ists, he energetically, obstinatel 
defended it. Not content v 
over the hourly-increasing stre 
crats, he, although fully awan 
danger of such a course, flincl 
demning the extension given 
voluntarily made by the two 
clergy and the noblesse), 
tended would, if maintained, 
tive infringement of vested 
latter effort he failed. 

Overruled and defeated w 
now directed his attention 
affairs out of doors, and becan 
shocked at the indications of 
everywhere met his view, and 
as preliminary to the terrible 
had vainly sought to persuadi 
inevitable. The fearful events ( 
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of October* manifested to hin 
of the evils he had anticipat 
about tp burst upon France. £ 
that the Assembly was deficieni 
the will to re-establish order, 1 
predilection for parliamentary 
into Switzerland, where he j 
Mounier. 

While resident in Switzerl 
Ushed a work entitled " Quint 
in which, passing in review the 
tions of the "National Assemt 
the basis of the Constitution 
mended the rejection of those ] 
he deemed defective, and aveng 
orders with regard to the ec 
their rights to which they had 
but, always affectionately attae 
of his birth, ungrateful thougl 
his parent, he never attemptei 
resort to violent means for 

* In which the pobsctrds and ot 
with men dressed as women, who 
fomily prisooers from Versailles to V 
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countrymen to moderate pi 
curred in the advice given h] 
to coercion with fire and swon 
producing civil war. 

Becoming somewhat reassured, and beUeving 
that it was his duty to endeavour, by all means 
available to him, to obviate the dangers which 
menaced his Sovereign and his country, Lally 
returned to France early in 1792, and, in 
conjunction with Mounier, Montmorin, Malouet, 
and Bertrand de Molleville, sought to snatch 
the King from the precipice on the brink of 
which he stood. Their eflforts were unfortu- 
nately useless as r^ards the direct object of 
them, but were not unproductive of coDse> 
quences for themselves. 

If France had been capable of being saved 
from the evils and the horrors of which she 
has been the theatre during now upwards of 
sixty years, with certain intervals, it would 
have been effected by this quintuple alliance, 
and the powerfiil coadjutors influenced by then- 
doctrine and example. They were in 
liberal, yet royalist ; advocates of refori 
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pions of freedom even), but staur 
of the person and authority of tl 
In this there was no inconsistei 
corded, too, with the views, f 
hiinded the desires, of the vast 
the nation ; but a few perturbed 
would not be propitiated, and i 
rigible bigots clingmg to principli 
leges irreconcileable with the taste 
the age, and iDcompatible with I 
proposed for the general well-bi 
and opposed it. By one set, i 
of faith of Lally and his friends 
as " a desire to perpetuate a n 
had had its race, and with which 
il faut Jinir." By the other 
with, as " the mot d'ordre 
struction of a fabric with whose 
associated all the glories of Fran 
the continued existence of whicl 
intact, her safety and her destiniei 
solubly bound up." 

Notwithstanding the resistance 
clashing and discordant elements 
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for which Lally and his coU 

a constitutional monarchy, 

moment. Instead, however, 

demolition was the result. 

principle which, unqualified 

had prevailed for seven or 

had been so much weakene 
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sion of the measure which w; 

renovation, that scarcely was 

when, not imperceptibly, or 

open, unconcealed, undissen 

ting assaults upon it, the whole ec'" 

way, overwhelming in its fall both 

and a 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

iinier — The Jeu de Paume — Bailljr. 

iirse of my Reminiscences I have 
any matters which may not seem 
!ted with my subject. It will be 
rer, that my flights are always 
the Irish abroad. The principal 
Iially in his laudable effort to 
iTolutionary torrent, and direct it 
nd profitable channel, if the reader 
, were Mounier, Montmorin, Ma- 
rtrand de MolleviHe. 
ph Mounier, the son of a much 
1 respected merchant of Grenoble, 
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language, and the theory, and above all the 
practice, of their institutioas. He became 
thus prepared for the important events that 
followed ; for in the circumstances which re- 
sulted from the failure of the Assembly of 
Notables in 1787, and the consequent con- 
vocation of the States-General, by a decree of 
the Parliament of Peers in the same year, 
Mounier appeared with all the advantages 
bis position as Jvge Royal, his admirable per- 
sonal qualities and his political knowledge would 
procure for him. He may be said to have been 
the soul of that body, and to have all but laid the 
foundation of a solid representative government. 
Events marched rapidly at that time. The strug- 
gle between the component parts of the States- 
General became violent ; but it is not necessary to 
refer specificaUy to the dissensions in that body 
owing to the pretensions of the clergy and the 
noblesse who wished to maintain their privi- 
leges, and the Tiers-Etat who desired to obtain 
their rights. To him, in fact, the change of 
the States-General in a National Assembly was 
due. It was he also who when, on the 20th of 
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June, the Tlers-Etat were r 
the Salle de TAsaembMe, 
ment to the Tennis Court, 
the oath which was taken 
separate until after having 
to France. 

This extraordinary scei 
pen, the pencil and the b 
cised, was perhaps one of tl 
the Revolution. The more 
for depicting it, was, it i 
that at which Bailly, mour 
the word and the signal t< 
with the spectators and au 
amid the pealing of thun 
lightning which did 

" .... but iacreu' 

rabed as one man their am 
" Je Jure I" 

Of the vast number c 
citing scene, it has be 
meet one only, " I'ami df 
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Grdgoire. Speaking of David's picture, " Le 
Serment du Jeu de Paiime," in the foreground 
of which he is one of the principal objects, he said, 
" If It be not literally and strictly true and faith- 
ful, it is at least an animated representation. In 
one, and an essential point, he failed, however ; 
1 mean in pourtraying Bailly. But I believe it 
would not he possible to present on canvas 
the sublimely calm, simple expression of that 
noblest man. of the Revolution." 

If it were a faxJt to have been the cause of 
this first step on the road of revolution, which 
it was found impossible to retrace, Mounier, 
(who never contemplated the evils that flowed 
from it,) admirably atoned for it. He resisted 
and combated all the restrictions proposed 
to he imposed upon the Kmg after the 14 th 
of July, and distinguished himself as Presi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly during 
the 6th and 6th of October of that year. His 
heroic firmness and courage during those 
terrible days led him farther than the bounds 
of discretion. He advised the King to repel 
force by force — counsel which, had it been 
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foUowed, might have antirapated 
that ultimately ensued. 

" It was eleven o'clock in the fi 
M. Thiers. " Accounts of the i 
Paris had been received. Miral] 
towards the President, Mounier, 
elected in spite of the Palais Boy; 
of the Duke of Orleans) " and threatened with 
a glorious fall, displayed indomitable firmness on 
that melancholy day. Mirabeau having ap- 
proached him, exclaimed ' Paris is marching 
vpoa us ! Would it not be advisable for you 
to repair to the Ch&teau and advise the King 
to accept purely and simply the ' Articles Con- 
stitutionnek et la Declaration des Droits ?' 

" ' Paris mM*ches upon us,' replied Mounier. 
' So much the better. Let them kill us all — 
all I say. The State will be the gainer.' 

" ' Le mot est vraiment joli,' repUed Mira- 
beau, and returned to his place." 

The world now knows the duplicity and 
corruption which entered into the character of 
Mirabeau. Like very many demt^t^^uea he 
codld excite to a popular movement, but <Sd 
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not p(»8esa the courage to co 
the occasioQ should arrive. '! 
Pdish GeDCTal says of a pen 
class, " His eloquence would dra 
stones from the earth, but is 
danger he was no longer to be se 
The result of those days con^ 
that the King's cause was lost, 
immedtately sent in his resignati 
of the Constituent Assembly, anc 
native city, Grenoble. Moderat: 
however, being already regardei 
he prudently withdrew into Swi 
he remained two years, but aflerv 
he quitted for England. There h 
a mE^trate procured for him, 
offer of the place of Chief Jus 
from the British Government, 
was ever made, it was declined, fi 
next in the capacity of tutor to 
English nobleman travelling in S 
Germany. At the request of 
Saxony, he founded at Weimar ai 
for the education of young me: 
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public employments. After 
he returned to France, ai 
by the Chief Consul, in li 
department of the He et 
in 1806, the object of genera 
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CHAPTER IX 

IS — Massacres of Si 
Maillard. 

e two Montmor 
eldest, the Mart 
as Governor of 
at the breaking □ 
9, and manifeste 
icere attachmem 
of August a leti 
aire de fer whii 
to be coQsti 
iesj (the secret 
lad betrayed,) 

be sent for trii 
ary tribunals, 
ibvious truth of i 
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by the absence of all evident 
in his papers which had been sei 
acquitted by the jury. The , pe^ 
at the trial, however, compelled tl 
re-commit him to prison, and s< 
tation to the Legislative Assembly 
that he should be again put upc 
This demand, supported by D 
Minister of Justice, was acquiesce 
Assembly, who ordered that Mo 
incarcerated in the prison of the ' 
where he was massacred on the i 
tember, 1792. 

The other Montmorin, the frie 
was known as the Count Armai 
Montmorin, and distinguished ' 
talents. 'He was originally Met 
Dauphin, and commenced his po 
as Ambassador of Louis XVI. to 
Spain, by whom he was decorat 
Order of the Golden Fleece. Oi 
to France he received that of the 

* Memn (our word minion), a tnati of <\ 
as companion or favourite to the Dauphin 
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and was appointed to a command in Brittany. 
In 1787, he was a Member of the Assembly 
of Not-ables, and was a short time afterwards 
appointed Minister for Foreign AflPairs, which 
position he still occupied at the period of the 
Convocation of the States- General, in 1789. 
He was of a feeble and vacDlating character, 
and incapable, therefore, of pronouncing with 
energy for or gainst the events which dis- 
tinguished that remarkable era. At one mo- 
ment he was seen acting in concert with 
the Court party, and at the next with 
the advocates of the new principles. His 
refusal to concur in the Declaration of the 
23rd of June, led to his removal from office 
on the 12th of July; but he was recalled 
after the Revolution of the 14th of that 
month. He was soon admitted a Member 
of the " Society of Friends of the Constitution," 
which became at a later period the too famous 
Jacobin Club. His inconsistencies were so 
many and so glaring, however, that in the 
month of June, 1791, he was expelled the 
Society, as " a traitor sold to the foreign 
powers." Nevertheless, he had sufficient ad- 
I 2 
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dress to procure for himself t 
of Minister of the Interior, ad ii 

Aoother circrumstance occuri 
afterwards to compromise him 
The King, to facilitate his flig 
had obtained passports under 
which were found upon him at 
his arrest, and which bore tl 
Montmorin. The latter was co 
moned to the bar of the Constit 
His explanations, however, wer 
his ignorance of the objects 
and the real names of the tra\ 
unquestionable, that he was : 
blame, and allowed to resume 
funcrions. 

Under the Legislative Asse 
1791 succeeded to the Constit 
his duty to announce to Fore 
acceptance of the ' Acte Con 
the King, and to communics 
of those sovereigns to that notifi 

In these circumstances the co 
ters appeared so questionable, thi 
summoned them in a body to 
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yiog occasion, Montmorin d 
ess of spirit and a degree o 
d to him. Again he retired fr( 

Assembly without reproach, 
of November, 1791, he tei 
ition, however, and was allowi 
linistry. Immediately after' 
Malhouet, Bertrand de Mollt 

formed a species of mixed ' 
lers, which was denounced by 
umal "Annales Patriotiques," 
Autrichien, whereupon Montr 

summoned Carra before the 
IS a calumniator; but the raai 
)und. 

aediately afler the melancholj 
th of August, 1792, Montmori 
iry to conceal himself. He t( 
house of a washerwoman in the 
toine, where he was discovered c 
month. When brought before 
Assembly, he replied with as r 
s presence of mind to all the 
sed to him, hut failed to con 
completely of his innocence, 
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accordingly committed to the 
the military prison of Paris, 
massacred on the Snd of 



The circumstances of his det 
fiiUy developing certain weaknei 
character, and the fell purpose c 

Mtullard and his monster asf 
the tribunal which, on the 2n( 
established itself at the Abbayt 
it was termed, of the prisoners 
building, had hardly taken theii 
placed in the hall, when the i 
the number of thirty-seven, w 
dered at the Tuileries on the '. 
or had been captured elsewh 
manded to appear before the 
were accordingly brought prom; 
lard. 

" 'Tis you," said that demon 
nated the people on the 10th ol 

" We were attacked, and ( 
orders of our chiefs." 

Maillard shook his head dou 
that coolness which freezes the 
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reflects upon hia demonstration of it ia those 
terrible moments, added, and with seeming 
carelessness : " At all events, however, there is 
nothing for me to do but to transfer you to La 
Force."* 

" A la Force ! entendez-vous ?" said he to the 
attendants. 

These observations were directed to two 
parties — the prisoner and the turnkeys. It 
had been arranged, in order to spare the judges 
the pain of hearing exclamations, remonstrances, 
entreaties, execrations, or maledictions from the 
doomed, that the words & la Force would mean 
" condemnation to death." The prisoner, there- 
fore, on quitting the prison, the door of which 
closed upon him inlmediately on his egress from 
it, found himself in presence of nearly two 
hundred frantic miscreants, armed with blud- 
geons, muskets, hatchets, pikes, and sabres, and 
compared with whom, the savages of New Zea- 
land would seem meek and' humane. These 
miscreants were instructed that, unless accom- 

• The great prison of Paris. 
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panied by recognized i^ents, proc 
acquittal, all who left the prison 
instantly massacred. 

Who is there who has not 
description given by Lamartine i 
the ' beau jeune officier Suisse,' wi 
hair, in the flower of his youth, w 
companions shrank back at the 
Force," knowing it was their sentent 
advanced and offered himself as the 
The door opened. He passed it 
ment, the sight of a beautiful you 
rf^rded them with firmness, \ 
butchers by whom he was to be 
Not a sound was heard. At lei 
his head he rushed forward, and 
put to death. His comrades, 
soldiers of the Swiss Guards, to a 
number, followed, and also perishei 

Some wretched coiners (a class 



• " Lea malheureux," says Thiers, "( 
treru les sabres mena^ants de I'autre cot 
penvent s'abuser Bor leur sort?" 
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en in our own 
), were next 
lot accused of 
I to the exec 
To them sue 

-ally. 

the recoiled 
before the . 
acquit upon 
ill of trial wit! 
xt before Mail 
eady countena 
on the book 
son), and proE 
it much empt 

ame," said the 

is your defer 

at I find here 



Assembly, and 
was ordered t( 

* This assertif 
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ist irregul 

said Mai] 
de Mc 

d the u 
tf! Will 

daillard. ' 
a he whis 
ehaU. 
:h of hal 
he mart t 
tered, ani 
Ige, who 
ntmorin, 

t is to co: 

(■OU." 

is iiendist 
ter rose, i 
i Court, I 
rwards hi 
Judge. 
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passing the threshold of the c 
cloven with an axe.* 

• The portrait of M. de Monti 
by Ferrand, ia his " Th&>rie des R 

" He was a weak, but hoi 
loved the King, aad was belovec 
friend. This friendship waa a m 
by Neclter, who liad gained a gr 
him, Montmorin became the sup] 
with the King ; and by Necker, wi 
rendered himself one of the gi 
Revolution, and innocently, for i{ 
destruction of that monarchy for v 
laid down his life," 
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P. V, Malouet — Bertxand d 

Pierre Victor Maloue' 
cendant of an honourable fs 
de Dome, and was born in 
the period of the Revolution, 
de la Marine at Toulon, and v 
of his native city to the States- 
in conjunction with LaQy an( 
ciples of Necker, and moden 
of reform, he constantly disp 
attachment for the monarchy 
from the intrigues of faction. 
to the consolidation of the th 
States-General into a single 
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without desirmg that it should 
a " National" Assembly — a mei 
considered premature, precipltal 
ous. In another respect he atte 
the revolutionary spirit, which 
ceived assuming a dangerous i 
posed the arming of the Natioi 
measure which he regarded as 
great peril. In a similar feel 
proved of the declaration of 
Man, thinking that it were bettei 
calm, than disturb the bands 
metaphysical definitions ; and c( 

* In December, 1830, this princip 
epochs were nearly similar) by one of 
of modem timea. Among other i 
eollcited by the friendB of Prince ] 
colleagues to interfere in their favour i 
ing trial by the Court of Peers, was I 
It will easily be credited that he warn 
vrote to numerous persons of distinct: 
power to befriend the prisoners, and 
mainly, if not principally, to save 
added his counsel, however, on ano 
not," s^d he, " do not re-estabti! 
Quard." The event justified his previ: 
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the people ought to be recal 
of order and submission to thi 
died to the payment of taxe 
had contracted antipathy, He 
favour of a qualified veto (veto . 
the division of the Legislative 
roanent Chambers. He deoo 
of attacking, and of stimulati 
assail certain deputies for thi 
proposed a law against seditioi 
he affirmed the people were 
later period he denied the ri 
to sell the property of the 
serted that the attempt even 
cious. He displayed hostiht 
measures which he deemed 
most vigorous effort to inten 
innovation was directed again 
Gr^goire and his confreres ' le 
and be painted in vivid coloi 
had already produced in the c 
farther evils that they would i 
On the 25th of June, 1 79 1 , h 
tended for the inviolability of 
had just been arrested at 
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escape from Fraat 
•A indigDantly the r 
I produced from ce 
On the 1st of 
;ution of the autl 
:red the walls of P; 
f royalty. 

shown, that betwf 
e were many poin 
in public questions 

suggestions of thi 
rith also a coincid 
mstration of it. L 
amed a "Deputy to i 
he displayed in it 
hut of the two 
as, perhaps, the m 
deemed himself ca 
done by calumny t 
ntertained affection, 
tical events which i 
r in which he was i 
aanded, and by pei 
he reversal of the 
' Paris, pronouncf 
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May, 1781, against his fr 
Abb^ Raynal, and against 
decree had ordered " that th 
and imprisoned^ and his b 
hand of the public executiori 
Like Lally, too, the aco 
the Revolution, and the 
accompanied it, rendered 
M. Malouet should seek 
Like his friend Lally, he 
winter of 1792 from Lone 
tioD, demanding to be alli 
King, whose trial at their bar had been ovr*"- 
by that body. The reply to this applic 
was the adoption of a motion of Treil 
which, instead of according the permi 
solicited, placed the applicant on the li; 
em^^rants, which was tantamount to outla? 



Antoine Fran9ois Bertrand de Moll 
was bom at Toulouse in 1 744, and reds 
among his ancestral relatives the Cardinal C 
cellor Jean Bertrand (or Bertrande), v 
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1775 he defe 
ondorcet, in his ' 
I6pital." Havin, 
in the legal prol 
the Count de Th 
and, as it turn< 
lissioa of dissolvi 
for it was with 
lissioners escaped 
isurrection of th 
collected togett 
lent. 

us subsequent 
attachment to th 
the rank of M: 
ly he was imbue 
e enjoyment of lil 
my, and, hke ma 
:cesses which aln 
pts to diminish 
nsequences of its i 
mpression, he re: 
h to refuse, con 
peared to him, tnij 
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the arrival of disasters, ai 
of royalty. 

The King displayed 
those ephemeral indicati 
from their being almost 
abandoned, tended to his 

Bertrand de Mollevi! 
Marine, although acquitt 
having secretly intrigued 
tion of the blacks, and 
of St. Domingo, was ne 
the Assembly subjected 
conduct by a comnaittei 
up by H^rault de Sechell' 
him; but the King inc 
when presented to him 
that denunciation of M. 
to repose confidence in h 
however, requisite to dis 
the royal declaration Wi 
scinded. 

After having subseque 
Director of the King's 
ultimately, like his frif 
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spoken, obliged to take refu 
resided in London during 
published there, in 1 80i 
French Revolution," whicl 
display more talent than i: 
the tnith. He was also tl 
other works published in 
but Done of which acquirt 
la 1814, on the restoratii 
he returned to Paris. 
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CHAPTER X 

Lally arrested — Escapes to England 
after the 18th Brumaire — Come 
to pay his respects to Pope Pina 
Concordat and Napoleon — Bon-m 
Presented to Louis XVIII.— Be 
to Qhent during " the Hundred 
second Restoration is created a p 

It has been seen that '. 
fortunate than his friend, 1 
devotion to the King and h 
liberalism were notorious. I 
been one of the thousands of r 
tinguished or merely suspected, 
after the 10th of August and 
Abbaye. His previous popula 
general esteem in which he ■ 
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personal regard of some influential friend saved 
him, as the celebrated philanthropist, " the 
friend of the deaf and dumb," the Abb^ 
Sicard, had been. Sicard, like Lally, had 
been incarcerated in the Abbaye without 
any positive charge ag^nst him, and was 
snatched from the impending glaive of the 
peuple souverain by a watchmaker, named 
Monnot,* who recognised him by accident in 
the crowd of unhappy inmates of the Abbaye. 

On his escape from prison, Lally contrived 
once more to reach England. Utterly destitute of 
pecuniary resources, he accepted the support so 
generously accorded to the French emigrants 
by the British Government; but, recalled to 
a sense of the peril in which the King now 
stood, arraigned before the Convention for high 
(reason ; and imagining that he might by his 
talents contribute to His Majesty's safety, he 
wrote to oflFer his services as one of his de- 
fenders. His oflfer not having been accepted, he 
published hb proposed pleadings in favour of 

* This fact destroys the story got up by the de- 
mocrats of modern times, tbat it was Robespierre who 
aaved the Abb€ Sicard. 
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the King, which were held t( 
to his principles aod his c 
rille of advocate to whic 
aspired. 

During this his second r 
Lally displayed the utmo! 
unhappy companions in 
fined his efforts in their 
them who had heen compel 
country lor poHtical purposf 

At length the memorable 
rived. Taking advanti^e 
Napoleon, he now returned 
up his residence at Bordeai 
1805 to visit Paris to j 
to Pope Pius VII., who 
ciate at the coronation of tl 
he made the acquaintance 
of Lyons, uncle of the Em 
in later ■ days as Cardinal 
him, probably, he obtained 
to Napoleon, and became f 
sistible fascination which t 
exercised over all who came 
To this influence were d 



r 
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eDthusiasm with which he lauded 
cordat just concluded by Napo 
the Pope, and his flattery of th 
at a period too when he could no 
covered from the rebuff he hac 
from the Chief Consul, who in n 
petition for the grant of means of s 
exclaimed : " Ah, ha ! this drdle 
be like the Colossus at Rhodes, 
foot on Calais and the other oi 
alluding to the pension on the Irish 
ment accorded to Lally by the Ei 
vernraent in 1792. 

The recorded bon-mots of the Dul 
lington are fewer than those of 
antagonist Napoleon. Although it 1 
course of my narrative, therefore I 
reader will pardon the interruption. 

Attached to one of the regimen 
British array in the Peninsula, was 
of the name of O'Reilly. He was 
slim, and as springy as Ireland, " t 
PheDomenon," whom some people i 
and Dublin will remember to hav 
Astley's Amphitheatre, hopping (for 
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the movement) over half 
side, but at a distance 
other,' Surgeon O'Reil 
footed and one of the ligl' 
the British army, and 
only exceeded by his and i 
Quill. He did not spen( 
fesstonal business or i 
He had a great facility 
languages, and applied 
study of the languages 
respectively. Having acq 
to attain a knowledge of 
habitants of whatever dis 
be quartered in. 

One day, on a somewh 
a peasant was brought I 
was questioned by him toi 
and statistics of the neighl 
and movements of the e 
could not understand the 
quently could not reply 
lemma, somebody mentio 
He was immediately sot 
the Duke, who dictated 
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questions upon which to examine the pedant. 
The latter understood O'Reilly perfectly, and 
was equally understood by him. After the 
examination, both were dismissed by the 
Duke. 

In the course of the following week, the 
Duke was riding in the neighboxwhoo'^ "^ *''" 
quarters, and was surprised to observe 
plete field of officers, of all ranks ai 
at some distance off; and occasionally 
hira ' and the horizon a white body wi 
and fell, each appearance being more a 
remote. 

" What is all this ?" asked the Duke 

Au officer of hb staff rode off, and 
laughing. " It is only Surgeon O'Rei 
said he, " engaged in one of his steeple- 

" Who are his competitors ?" 

" He has none, Sir ; but he consic 
a race over a certain distance, necess 
number of extraordinary leaps, in h 
length, is a steeple-chase. The whole 
occupied at this moment with one of th 

The Duke rode on, without fui 
mark. 

VOL. I. K 
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Some months or years later, O'Reilly had 
occasion to seek a fevom* at the hands of his illus- 
trious commander and fdlow " Meathian," and 
ventured to recal to his Grace the service he had 
had the good fortune to render in the examina- 
tion of the peasant. The Duke had forgotten 
the circumstance, for he remarked : " I have no 
recollection of the quaUties of your head, but a 
perfect remembrance of those of your he^." 

In expressing his sense of that important 
arrangement, the Concordat, Lally said : " He 
to whom supreme power has been ^ven to 
paciiy the world, to whom unlimited 
have been accorded to restore France, h 
to the Prince of Priests, as Cyrus did in 
times, 'J^ovah the God of Heaven h 
vered to me the kingdom of the earth, s 
committed it to me in order that I may 
again his temple. Go. Ascend thi 
Mountain of Jerusalem and rebuild the 
of Jehovah !' " 

This laudation was considered by ; 
little at variance with Lally's professed 
ating attachment to the Bourbons ; for 
of his letters to a friend, speaking r 
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subject, he said : " However attached one may 
be to his King, thirty millions of souls must not 
be sacrificed for a single man." 

Happy in the gracious reception with which 
he had been favoured by the Sovereign Pontiff, 
LaUy remained quietly in his retreat until the 
events of 1814 recalled the Royal Family to the 
throne. Forthwith he was named a privy coun- 
cillor by l^uis XVIII. ; and, on the approach 
of Napoleon to Paris from Elba, in March, 1815, 
he accompanied that monarch to Ghent. There 
he drew up the Report, on which the King's 
Manifesto to the French nation was founded, but 
which, able and argumentative as it was, would 
have remained a dead letter but for the glorious 
day of Waterloo. 

On the second restoration, LaUy attained to 
further favour. He was chosen President of the 
^Sectoral College of the department of the 
H^ult in August following, a preparatory 
step to the representation if he desired it; 
but the state of his health compelled him to 
decdine the appointment. In his address to the 
Sectors, however, his early spirit reappeared. 
He exhorted them to choose men capable of 
K 2 
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aiding in the consolidation i 
which should be at once firn 
royalist and national. 

Having been created a peer r 
same month, a new and vast ca 
him. In the Chamber of P 
the amnesty proposed by thi 
January, 1816, but he did not 1 
his disapproval of the ungraci 
even unconstitutional expressio 
Report of the Chamber of 1 
that it had been " conceded by 
gratuitous," (de bontd toute 
appeared to hira inapplicable t 
served as the pretext for i 
This observation obtained for 
of the hostility already manife 
by a faction, the ultra-royalis 
solved upon destroying even 
ceeded. 

On the 1 9th of January, 1 ( 
the Chamber of Peers, that th( 
the anniversary of the death 
should he observed annually a 
and a day of mourning; a 
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people would feel no objection t 
meet, for they were guiltless of 
that monarch, and would, had ai 
made to them, have refused theii 
the decree of death." 

Having on every occasion wh 
itself, manifested the constitutional 
which he acted, he ventured in tl 
to express his feeling in fevour 
principle, the liberty of the press, 
question raised on the seizure of 
in February of that year. He i 
speech on this subject in t 
terms: 

" The principles of the question 
known. Four words suffice to s\ 
No representative government cai 
has not for its foundation and i 
public and individual liberty ; anf 
neither public nor individual lib 
freedom of the press, and no 
the press without the liberty c 
papers. Nor can there be either 
press, or of the newspapers, wh' 
offences of the press are decided o 
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by an ordinary or special 
liberty whatever can exist 
also a law which guarant 
press while it represses its a1 

From the foregoing obsei 
character of the Marquis 
may be collected. His cond 
of Peers was only the contii 
course he had followed in 
He was rather a good than i 
an active political life, he die 
ration. 

From his pen we sho 
Memoirs of his father, but fi 
stance. He was an enth\ 
Necker. This led to close 
illustrioiis daughter of that 
de Stad, which terminated 
the appearance of the first \ 
" Biographie Universelle," th 
the lives of their respective 
itself to them, and led to t 
agreement between them w 
love. Lally undertook the bi 
and Madame de Stael char^ 
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Memoirs of General Lally. Each perfermed 
the task which had been undertaken ; and 
their respective productions appeared in the 
" Biographic Universelle." 
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CHAPTER XII 

Character of the Marquia of Lallj 
Caitlereagh — William 

The daim of M. Lally Toller 
to admiration for fiUal piety has 
tested. The spirit of liberalisn 
tion which he ever avowed, is 
His gratitude and attachment 
were constant and sincere, ai 
sense of the necessity for alteral 
of government, and the admii 
laws, which apparent contradi 
died by regarding reform as 
preservation of the monarchy 
truth, M. Lally was not rigid! 
do not mean that he was lax i 
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his principles from want of character or firm- 
ness ; but in several circumstances, yielding to 
expediency, he departed from the line he had 
previously chosen and followed. 

Three instances at least of versatility may 
have been observed in him. The first that, 
having been on the 11th of July, 1789, 
rapturous in the expression of his approbation 
of Lafayette's draught of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, he on the 19 th of August, 
1790, spoke sarcastically of it. At the out- 
set he had been enchanted with the project, 
but when subsequently, by the interpreta- 
tion and extension given to it, it appeared to 
threaten the existence of the monarchy and 
even of the monarch, his loyalty and his grati- 
tude to the Sovereign who had so readily 
assented to the re-instalment of General Lally's 
reputation, caused him to become an opponent 
of everything that could even remotely tend 
to enfeeble respect for the King, and jeopardize 
the regal power. 

The second instance occurred twelve years 
afterwards, on the occasion of the Concordat 
concluded between the Emperor and the Rope. 

K 3 
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Lally then made \ise of expresuon 
of that treaty which might be, 
many, held to imply the tra 
allegiance from the House of 
Napoleon. 

The third instance was his 
favours, distinction and office from 
after a lapse of another twelve yeai 
acquiescence in the Imperial regime. These, 
however, he did not owe to any striking service 
rendered to that monarch, or act of infidelity 
towards Nt^eon, to whom he was indebted 
for permission to return to France, but to the 
early recollection of Louis XVIII., who, at the 
period when he emigrated, was impressed, as 
indeed was all France, with respect for the 
character of M. Lally at that time " the lion 
of the day." 

Thus the remark that " the Bourbons in their 
residence abroad foi^ot nothing," was verified 
in his particular case to his advantage, and to 
the credit of their consistency. His attachment 
to Louis XVI. must, however, have contributed 
to his elevation. 

How far political inconsistency in a public 
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man is blameable or excusable I shall not discuss. 
Every age and country furnish examples of it. 

The most remarkable inconsistency of public 
men in England was that of Mr. Pitt; and 
more recently, that of Sir Francis Burdett. 
In Ireland several such instances of departure 
from professed and registered opinions have 
occurred, and among these that of Grattan ; but 
he would be an unworthy Irishman who should 
regard the services of Grattan as obliterated by 
a single error of judgment, or a single concession 
to expediency, whether erroneous or justifiable. 
In like manner, the personal and pecuniary 
sacrifices of Sir Francis Burdett to the popular 
cause in early life, were held to have been an- 
nulled by his ultimate Conservatism. Hun- 
dreds of similar cases might be quoted, of men 
changing their political opinions late in life, 
from the popular to the unpopular side. 
Among them may be cited that of the late 
Mr. Huskisson, who, from a bonnet rouge in 
Paris, became in his own country one of the 
most conservative yet liberal public men whom 
England has had to lament in the present 
century. The examples of an opposite kind — 
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that is, of repudiated Toryii 
few. 

Of the former dass we 
ODe instance nearly as stri 
Fitt in England, in the 1 
donderry. Like Mr. Rt 
life as a reformer, but h 
into manhood, when he 
devoted ally and instrun 
Government. The name 
is associated with almost i 
sure and proceeding of 
Ireland from 1790 to 181 
the Union. 

Lord Londonderry was 
face and person, and for 
kind master* and it is s 
still there never has be 
rancour expressed toward 
against him. A Memb* 
a northern Irish county, ii 
amiable man, who with li 



* One of his servants, an 
stature, is said to have died of 
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fied with all the popular questions of 
except one, boasted that he had nei 
to accuse himself of being found in a < 
' of the House of Commons with Lord I 
derry, " even on the Catholic Question." 
How far the liberalism of the hon 
member was admirable, I am not 
upon to pronounce. His remark 
that he inherited the soi-disant patrio 
his family, which never contemplated rej 
the condition of his Catholic fellow-& 
in other words, he and his ancestors 
once ardent champions of Irish pohtici 
pendence and of Irish sectarian intc 
Now Lord Londonderry separated him; 
times from the former party, and 
towards the close of his career, one 
warmest advocates of religious libert 
countryman, in contradistinction to hii 
credit for " consistency." 

Whether Lord Londonderry's age 
effecting the Legislative Union of ] 
and Ireland were praiseworthy or the c 
I disclaim expressing an opinion ; bi 
decided and unmitigated enemy of thi 
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party in the Irish Farliament, 
Irishmen, he is known in I 

following story, if true, wouli ^ _ _ 

difference in public opinion did not interfere 
with his private friendships. 

One day in the year 1798, a friend, a 
Member of Parliament, called upon him (then 
Lord Castlereagh) at his house in Merrion 
Square. He entered the study of his Lordship 
sans c^hionie. " What money have you about 
you ?" asked he, starting up. 

" None," replied the visitor. 

" Here," said Lord Castlereagh, openi 
drawer of his escritoir, and taking from it 
rouleaux, " here are five-and-twenty guinea: 
down to the Rgeon House forthwith, tt 
boat there, and lie to, waiting the Hoi) 
packet, which will sail at five o'clock. 1 
her, and conceal yourself in Wales." 

" I do not comprehend you." 

" Look here," said his Lordship, taking 
a bundle of papers on his table one car 
folded, " look here ; these are the details c 
formation, confirmed by oath, which has 
received against you. It compromises 
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capitally in the conspiracy of the Unite 
men. Whether truly or falsely, you 
but whether truly or falsely, it will lead 
arrest within an hour from this time, ue 
follow my counsel." 

His friend read the document with 
shook Castlereagh by the hand, accep 
money, repaired to the Pigeon House, ai 
other particulars conformed to the advit 
him ; nor did he return to Ireland u: 
rebellion was over, and all pursuit of 
implicated in the conspiracy which pre 
had ceased. 

To the person who communicated 
this anecdote, I observed that it migh 
my power to make public an amiable 
a man, who was not generally believed 
allowed himself to be influenced by < 
feelings; but as it differed so coi 
from the received impression respectin 
Castlereagh, it was desirable that proo 
truth should be afforded by giving th< 
of the party benefitted. This he under 
procure for me ; but the descendants 
person who had been served, would not 
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My informant, a man of trut 
remains in the belief that this : 
the letter. True or false, the hwiy utairs uuij 
on the private imptilses of Lord Castlereagh, 
which appear to have been kind and friendly. 
It leaves untouched, however, the question : " Is 
pohtical consistency, 'codte qui colXte,' laud- 
able, or blameworthy ?" 

In the course of my remarks on the leading 
points in the life of M. Lally Tollendal the 
younger, the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, drawn up and proposed by Lafayette, 
and Lally's altered view of that celebrated 
document have been noticed. He would, 
therefore, at the hands of the Gleneral's par- 
tisans, be open to a charge of abandoning 
his previous opinions ; but Lafayette himself 
was not a paragon of consistency, as hereafter 
will be shown. 

Consistency ! Alas ! where is it to be 
found ? 

The late kind and excellent King WiUiam IV. 
(then Duke of Clarence) was conversing with 
Mrs. Dorothea Plowden, the once celebrated 
beautiful Dolly Phillips, the lady of Plowden 
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the historian, when the suhject 
of memory was referred to. 
served, that the faculty in th 
was tenacious to a proverb. " 
said he, " 1 have known my s 
lady at the drawing-room, on 
' You wore that petticoat, or i 
day five years.' " 

About the year 1826, the 
rence, then Lord High Admu 
cruise in the Channel, to tr 
sailing of the two new thn 
' Prince Regent' and the ' Prin 
and to test the qualities of " 
of the marine artillery (then ri 
in firing at floating objects, 
the coast, the Duke would hal 
at one or other sea-port, and in 
in command of it to dine and e 
iog on board his vessel. On 
occasions they shipped one of 
of the navy: I think it wa 
Keats. When he came on b( 
shook him warmly by the har 
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" It is a good while since we met," observed 
the Duke. 

" One-and-forty years this November, I 
think. You were, when you jomed, a little 
chubby, rosy-cheeked little rascal, with a blue 
jacket having a double row of brass buttons 
on it.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Iriah Brigade — The Johnsons of " tht 
— A miracle — Napoleon'a admitted mis 
Arthur O'Connor — Projected invasion of 
— Lord Bristol— Mr. Pitt and Lord Nelson, 

There can be only one opinion res 
the treatment experienced by Genera 
Tollendal at the hands of Louis X\ 
matter by what influence the King was 
to sacrifice him, the death of that distln: 
man is not the least of the crimes ol 
that monarch has been pronounced gui! 
must be owned nevertheless that the 
Lally was an exception to the general i 
of Louis XV. in respect of Irishmen, a 
promotion and distinction followed each ■ 
achievements, and they were innumerabli 

VOL. I. K 4 
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Among those who so bravel 
contended under Marshal S 
army of the Duke of Cumbei 
in 1745, I have named three : 
and Lord Clare,* 

It is uonecessary to speal 
and the Clares. The Johnson 
Robin incorrectly assumed to I 
of the Well" in his own coun 
sons, who figured at Fontent 
were Northuns," observed a 
present, " the possessors of lai^ 
name renowned for patriotism. 
Saint John's Well, or of Warn 
this county, were highly respe 
nected by blood with the Ultonians, who 
resisted Cromwell, and fought and Med, and 
were confiscated for James." Not satis- 
fied with being thus pulled up, Coiasin 
Robin changed his battery, and hazarded 
an irreverent joke about " the Wdl," which, 
on every Saint John's Day (24th of June) 

* The accompanying " Ballad of Fontenoy" waa the 
bvourite of the Irish Brigade. 



THE BATTLE OF PONTBNOY. 




lond ■ ly did play. 



Dake William lie commaDded the Eaglish in chief, 
But he lost the battle that day to hii grief; 
From two in the morning the; fought nntil noon, 
But fortune it smiled on the House of Burioon. 
• [To /a« Page 21: 



THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY. 

3. 
Oh ! what brave generals the Irish had there ! 
There was Johnson, and the brave Lord of Clare ; 
Who swore they'd be revenged for the wrongs that were done. 
At Aughrim, at Limerick, and, likewise, the Boyne. 

4. 
Then bespoke the Lord of Clare, with courage so bold. 
Saying: " My loving countrymen, of Ireland^s true mould. 
Let us take courage, and boldly advance. 
And destroy all those vile heretics who drove us to France/' 

5. 
Count Saxe he commanded his cannon for to roar : 
The EngUsh never heard such a volley before. 
Three hundred and sixty brass cannon he let fly, 
Which caused all poor Toumay for quarter to cry. 
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was much frequented in the olden time 
by invalids seeking health by its blessed waters. 
Of later years, it was merely the excuse for 
a "pattern," or f^te, such as grew up within 
my own memory at Saint John's Well, Kil- 
mainham, near Dublin. 

Perceiving Cousin Robin's disposition to 
speak lightly on such subjects, his relatives 
took him soundly to task. The conflict was 
warm, but at length came to an end. "All 
things have but a time," the poet says. When 
Damiens was brought forth early in the morning 
to suffer torture and death, he looked up, and 
calmly regarding the firmament, exclaimed : 

" La joum^e sera longue. Mais» elle finira !" 

" The Well existing near the residence of the 
Johnsons of Warrenstown," said Robin's cousin, 
" is celebrated for its curative properties. Its 
reputation fills the country. It is said that the 
lame; the blind, the cripple, have been rendered 
active, recovered sight, and become straight, 
by the use of its waters. On the continent. At 
is the practice of the devout Catholics to bum 
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a wax candle in honour of 1 

protection the devotee wo\ild — _, 

knowledge. ' In Ireland, at ' John's We]]/ in 
particular, the practice is different; fragmrats 
of the inralid's, or of the couTalescent's clothing 
are attached to, or suspended from a hush in 
the neighbouring hedge, in token of gratitude 
for benefits. The motire in each case and 
country is the same; and whether displayed 
in a lighted taper or a shred of cloth, the 
(Bering is equally sincere, and no doubt equally 
acceptable." 

" Oije word seriously," said Robin. " What 
is the history of this Well ?" 

" Like most of the early traditions of Ire- 
land, the history of this Well is involved in 
doud and mystery. The fame of the Well is 
due to an inddent which connects it with the 
River Jordan." 

" The Jordan ! oh, c'est trop fort," cried the 
incredulous Robin. 

" It may not be accepted by you ; but tfie 
received tradition of ' the Well' is this : 

" In his travels or pilgrimage in the Holy 
Land, the [oedecessor of old Mr. Johnson, 
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walking by the River Jordan, let fall his gold* 
headed cane — an heirloom in his family. He 
rushed into the river a little farther down to 
seize it as it floated past him ; but it did not 
float at all. It sank, and did not reappear. 
His regret was very great ; but after some hours 
spent in watching for the reappearance of his 
valued b&ton, he relinquished it, and retired. 
He returned home to his residence in Meath, 
and long lamented his loss. 

" One morning he heard a loud cry of sur- 
pri« W the ndghbourhood rf the WeU. 
He sent to inquire the cause; but in a mo- 
ment his messenger returned, preceding the 
cookmaid, who was running, vociferating: 
* The stick ! the stick !' and flourishing over 
her head the identical gold-headed cane, 
dropped by h^ master into the River Jor- 
dan, which, while she was filling a can 
of water, was suddenly thrown up by the 
WeU.^' 

" And you believe this ?" said Robin. 

" I have not said whether I do or not," 
replied his relative ; " and you are at perfect 
liberty to believe or reject it. I only state the 
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origin (according to tradition) of 
in which ' John's Well' is held, 
parcel of the beatitied water, 
Baptist oa the occasion to whi< 
7ersation of this kind, it might n< 
more particularly to refer." 

I digress, however. 

It wOl be remembered, that ha} 
moned to Paris to suggest means 
England with success, proposed " i 
her coast ; the conquest of her Am< 
or the reduction of her power ii 
that these being declined, he excla 
you lose the opportunity of d( 
rival." 

Nearly similar were the confess 
leon in St. Helena sixty-five years 

" I should have re-established uii luiiguoiu 
of Folfuid," said he ; "I should have invaded 
Ireland ; and 1 ought to 'have attacked the 
power of England in India." 

His brother, the excellent Louis, afterwards 
King of Holland, believed that, " io order 
to ensure good and advantageous terms 
when the period for making peace shoiild 
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arrive, Ireland should be separated from 
England." 

It must have cost Napoleon much to ac- 
knowledge that he had acted impoliticly and 
ungratefully to the Poles, in omitting to re- 
constitute Poland, for it was admitting the 
principal cause of his own ruin. He did 
not add, what he might have done, that in- 
dependently of a conviction of the dangers 
an expedition to Ireland would be exposed 
to before its arrival, he was ignorant of . 
the importance of that country, and indis- 
posed towards the Irish in general by the 
too democratic principles manifested by them 
in Paris. Their bravery in the ranks of his 
army subsequently, went far in producing 
repentance for having neglected to attempt an 
invasion of Ireland; for, like Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, fighting was in his estimation the 
first quality of a man or a people. He falsely 
accused himself, however, when he took blame 
for forgetting India, in which quarter he to the 
last supposed England was vulnerable. 

Urged by Arthur O'Connor, he in 1804 
pretended a determination to invade Ireland, 

VOL. I. L 
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and Augereau was appointed chi< 
dition. The United Irishmen v 
reiuge in France were formed intu a ^^.^mu, <»> 
the head of which figured Arthur O'Connor, 
now rabed to the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
Dr. MacNevin and MacSheehy, the aide-de-camp 
of Napoleon (who fell at his side at Eylau) as 
colonels. O'Connor, suspecting that Napoleon 
was not in earnest, and only meant a demon- 
stration, qiutted the coast, whither he had been 
summoned to emhark, and returned to Paris. 
For this disobedience he was never brought 
to trial, and thenceforward he declined pre- 
senting himself at the levies of the First 
Consul or Emperor. Believing that he had 
erred past foi^veness, and that his elevation 
to the rank of general woxdd be annulled in 
consequence, he refrained from drawing his 
pay for some months. One day, however, he 
was agreeably surprised by a communication 
from the Ministry of War, that it would be 
convenient if he were to call for his " ap- 
pointments," and this he did to the day of 
his death without having been i^ain called 
into service. General O'Connor was the only 
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superior officer in France, who had not been 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

If he were not sincere in his announced 
intention to invade Ireland, what a consum- 
mate dissembler was Napoleon ! On the 
26th of September, 1804 (5th Vend^maire, 
An. XIII.), he issued from Mayence the fol- 
lowing order to the Minister of War. 

"My Cousin. The expedition against Ire- 
land is resolved on. You will have, in con- 
sequence, a conference with Marshal Augereau. 
There are means at Brest for transporting 
eighteen thousand men. General Marmont, 
on his side, is ready with twenty-five thousand 
men. He will endeavour to disembark in 
Ireland, and will be under the orders of Mar- 
shal Augereau. The great army of Boulogne 
win be about the same time embarked, and 
will make every possible effort to penetrate 
into the county of Kent. You will teU Mar- 
shal Augereau to be guided in his proceedings 
by events. If the information I have received 
from tljp Irish emigrants, and by the persons 
I have dispatched into Ireland, be correct, a 

L 2 
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great nmnber of Irish will rai 
under our colours on our lani 
then march straight on Dublii 
contrary, this movement be re 
practicable, he will take up a po 
the arrival of Marshal Marmon 
army. The navy will be ready, 
by the 30th Vend^maire (26ti 
the land force certainly at that 
shal Augereau must, above all, 
self with a good commander for i 

"This done, I pray God to 
His holy keeping." 

Subsequent orders organised 

expedition ; which was to be j, «. 

fifteen hundred cavalry, four hundred artillery, 
eighty workmen, a troop of horse artillery 
(eighty men),- two hundred men (four com- 
panies) of the waggon train, two hundred 
sappers, eighty miners, administrative super- 
numeraries, servants, &c., (non-comhabmts) 
five hundred, infantry thirteen thousand. 

One of the officers to be employed on that 
projected expedition, is at this mdinent at 
my elbow. He still thinks that it was really 
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contemplated; but this is far from confirmed 
by all that I have otherwise heard on the sub- 
ject. 

Whether there be any doubt respecting the 
threatened invasion of Ireland, there is even less 
reason for believing that Napoleon really meant 
to invade England ; and it is not the least 
remarkable circimistance connected with his 
history, that the very best authorities are in 
opposition on the point. Many eminent 
men believe that he never proposed to carry 
out his project, while others aver that he had 
decided upon its execution. It were impos- 
sible not to believe that he was as thoroughly 
convinced of the impracticability of the gigantic 
expedition he affected to prepare, as I was 
when I became acquainted with the following 
incident, known probably now to the only 
witness of it, who still fortunately survives, 
to be the friend of deserving Irishmen in ad- 
versitv. 

One morning, in the beginning of the year 
1805, when the eyes of all England were fixed 
upon the port of Boulogne and its flat-bottomed 
boats, Lord Nelson entered the private cabinet 
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of Mr. Pitt in Downing Street, 
the Premier and his secretary, 
Marquis, of Bristol. 

" I have given you the trou 
on me, my Lord," said Mr. '. 
your opuiion respecting the i 
Boulogne, and of the measure 
meet them." 

" Those armaments are form 
wiU," said Nelson ; " but less 
seem. They cannot aU come oi 
and before the second tide I sli 
them." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Fiench ingratitude tn Poland, the remote < 
Napoleon's fall — Poland contemned by the 1 
tion — Neglected by Louia Philippe and t 
pubUc of 1848. 

" Your ' if is a wond'rous peacen 
It is not less efficacious in making we 
Nelson and his fleet were not in the C 
and no opposdtion could be made by 
to the Boulogne flotilla, then, (as 
hypothesis of the Prince de Joinville,) a 1 
might be made upon the English coas 
long as England shall be wide awake, an 
her guard against open or concealed ei 
so long will invasion be chimerical. 
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publication of the particulars of the inter- 
view of Lord Nelson and Mr. Pitt would have 
spared the English public much alarm at the 
period of its occurrence, but it did not suit the 
book of that statesman to check the enthusiasm 
of the nation, which the threats and demonstra- 
tions of the enemy inspired, and which had 
made the people of England rise nearly as one 
man. 

Napoleon did not speak truly, where he ac- 
cused himself of neglecting to attack England 
through India, for he never lost sight of it. To 
use a very homely figure, he resembled in that 
respect the Irishman who regarded his marriage 
with " the rich Widow Muldoon" as half con- 
cluded, because " he had his own consent to it ;" 
but with respect to India, the banns were for- 
bidden by a power which the Emperor knew to be 
irresistible. The suggestions of Lally Tollendal 
were, therefore, much more rational than the 
soi'disant neglected projects of Napoleon, for in 
Lally's day the naval preponderance of England 
was not complete. 

The iron must, however, have entered Na- 
poleon's soul, when he recollected his faults 
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towards Poland, but he paid for them by his 
overthrow. The defence made for him by his 
advocates, of his omission to reconstitute the 
kmgdom of Poland in 1807, consists only in 
the dangers of a triple alliance between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, had he attempted it ; but 
this argument has no weight in extenuating 
a similar omission on his part in 1812; yet, 
trusting in his concurrence later in their hopes, 
the heroic Polish nation declared for him, and 
followed his fortunes, and remained faithful and 
attached to him to the end. 

It is notorious that Napoleon neglected to 
re-establish Poland as an independent State, 
through motives and considerations purely 
seliish. Prussia was at his feet, and Russia 
compromised : a single word would have 
raised Poland entire, and ensured her indepen- 
dence, but he had for the moment a different 
game in view, and he pursued it. 

Few authors or composers have been more 
frequently guilty of quoting and repeating them- 
selves than Napoleon, and there are infinitely 
fewer who have had such magnificent con- 
ceptions. He had succeeded by a coup de 
L 3 
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thedire in detaching the Emperor Paul, at the 
close of the year 1799, from his alliance with 
England. By a similar claptrap he now pro- 
posed to separate Alexander from his connexion 
with Prussia and Austria. In the former case, 
he clothed, armed, and liberated the eighteen 
thousand or twenty thousand Russians made 
prisoners in Holland, and sent them home with 
expressions of condolence for the brave men 
and their amiable Sovereign, duped by " the 
eternal enemy of the continent." By a display 
of generosity and moderation at Tilsit, he cal- 
culated upon gaining the admiration and the 
friendship of Alexander, and the dissolution of 
his connexion with Prussia and Austria. He 
succeeded, and Poland remained in chains. 

Among the remarkable men engaged in pro- 
moting the conspiracy of the United Irishmen 
in 1797 and 1798, and who- fought, bled, 
and conquered in one important affair in the 
subsequent rebellion, was a ci-devant Roman 
Catholic priest named Taaffe. Habits of in- 
toxication precluded his admission into the 
upper circles of the conspiracy, but his unques- 
tionable Anglophobia, his learning, and (when 
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sober] his sagacity, commanded for him access 
to the leading members of it. At the mo- 
ment when, in 1797, every effort was made 
by the conspirators to procure French assistance, 
Taaffe, whose acquaintance with the continent 
rendered his advice desirable, was consulted by 
some of the chiefs of the Union. " If you be 
not able to separate Ireland from England un- 
aided, seek French co-operation," said he, " but 
take care what you are about. If the number 
of your allies be sufficient to justify their at- 
tempting to hold the country, which you, with 
their help, shall have rescued from the English, 
they will keep possession of it ; and, when the 
time for closing the war between France and 
England shall have arrived, you will be swopped 
for some Sugar Island." 

Ten years afterwards Poland was sacrificed 
to the projects of Napoleon. 

Yes ! to that unfortunate policy alone is 
to be ascribed his fatal omission to re-establish 
Poland; not as^is alleged to an apprehension 
that Austria, outraged by the prospective loss 
of Gallicia, which would necessarily form 
part of reconstituted Poland, would attack his 
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right flaDk with the forty 

had concentrated in Bohenai 

venient and equivocal title of 

tion." Austria, however, del 

her temporizing conduct in 

paign (1805), and was oidy 

turn her her money " by r 

declaration or demonstratiot 

now similar circumstances. 

aloof while Austria fought 

terlitz, determined to join 

successful. Austria, with U 

precisely the same repreheni 

on while Napoleon annihilatt 

conduct (HI the part of each 

miserable, and detestable. 

imitated to a certain extent 

battle of Kapolna, on the 

February, 1 84 9, which nevertheless Dembinsi 

gained ; but trom which he was not able to rea 

the advantages which a decided victory wou] 

have secured to him, to Hxmgary, and to Folani 

There is this difference in the cases : the coi 

duct of Prussia and Austria was respective! 

and contemptibly impolitic; that of Georgt 
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Id appear to have been treason, although 
Frieads pretend in extenuating his conduct 
he only remained in observation, expecting 
Dembinski would be beaten, in which 
imstance he would, like honest little Spado, 
end and " pick up the laurel." 
V^hat advanti^e has Poland derived from 
devotion to France, evinced by the powerful 
peratioa of the Polish Legion in the first 
J of the Republic, in the Tilsit campaign, 
subsequently in that of Moscow, and in the 
ious though unfortunate one of 18)3 and 
4 ? We will inquire. 

Inder the Restoration, of course nothing 
done by France for Poland. After the 
olution of 1830 Poland revolted, and created 
France a diversion of the most powerfiJ 
I, if indeed ,it be true that she, because of 
own revolution, was threatened with inva- 
by the Northern Powers. In what way 
the gratitude of the monarchy of July 
ressed for this good service ? By an annual 
I, or, as Sir Francis Burdett once cbarac- 
led the pretended advocacy of the Cathohc 
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claims by certain portions of the British Cabi- 
net, " an annual farce." Motions were made 
every year in the Chambers of Peers and Depu- 
ties respectively, that " Poland continued to be 
the object of sympathy in France ;" but even 
this unmeaning assurance was not carried with- 
out violent opposition to it. Louis Philippe 
knew well, however, that if the Chambers 
were hypocritical in the matter, the feeling 
of the nation was with the Poles; and, with 
his proverbial adroitness, he, in a partictdar 
emergency, on the 29th of July, 1831, turned 
it to his own advantage. 

That was the concluding day of the anni- 
versary of "the three glorious days" of the 
preceding year. Marshal Sebastiani had not 
then pronounced that appalling sentence, which 
produced upon the world horror equal to that 
of Byron when he quoted Suwarrow's despatch 
from Ismail. " Order," said Sebastiani, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Louis Philippe, 
" reigns in Warsaw !" order in this case being 
the silence of death, utter discomfiture and 
desolation. 
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No. Sebastian! had not then 'uttered that 
heartless phrase : Praga and Warsaw were still 
in Polish hands. 

" There's not a street 
Where fights not to the laat Bome desperate heart." 

But Louis Philippe well foresaw and contri- 
buted to ensure the denouement. During the 
entire struggle of the Poles, in 1830, 31, his 
government had discouraged every demonstra- 
tion of feeUng for Poland in France, while the 
nation in general called for French intervention 
in the unequal contest, for which it alleged 
as a reason that the interference in favour 
of Greece, in 1826, was an example which 
France of 1831 was bound to follow ; but even 
this argument failed. A coldness towards 
Louis Philippe resulted, and, coupled with other 
considerations, had made such progress, that 
on the occasion to which I refer, the King felt 
it keenly. 

The rejoicings in commemoration of " the 
three glorious days" of July, 1830, were, on 
the 2yth of July, 1831, to terminate with a 
review of the National Guard of Paris and of 
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the regular troops in garrison in that city. The 
former were drawn up in a line, extending 
from the Place Vendome to the Boulevard des 
Capucins, and thence to the Place de la Bas- 
tille, on the south side of the Boulevard ; the 
troops on the opposite side. It happened that 
on that day the Horse National Guards, 
although not armed with lances, put on for 
the first time their new head-dress, the Polish 
cap, the picturesque schapska, which had pre- 
viously been adopted by the regiments of lancers 
in the French and British armies. 

The review by Louis PhUippe, was performed 
by his passing along the line by the right 
side on proceeding to the Bastille, and by the 
left on his return to the Place Vendome. 
He had made considerable progress without 
being saluted by a single cheer. A melan- 
choly silence was preserved by the National 
Guards, and chiefly, if not entirely, because of 
the neutrality observed by his government in the 
Polish contest. The King adroitly, influenced 
by an actual report made to him, terminated 
that painful silence, and turned the tide in 
his favour* " Have you heard," said he, in 
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a famiUar tone, to one of the generals by whom 
he was accompanied, " have you heard the 
news ? *' 

" No, Sire." 

" The Poles have gained a complete victory 
over the Russians, who have lost twenty-five 
thousand men killed, wounded, and prisoners." 

This was overheard by some oflScers of the 
National Guard (I cheval^ who were mixed up 
with the brilliant staff of the King. They halted, 
allowed the cortege to proceed, and riding over 
to the line of National Guards, communicated 
the welcome intelligence, which ran with the 
proverbial rapidity of rumour from the 
Boulevards des Italiens to the Bastille, 
and to the Place Vendome. The people who 
crowded the Boulevards caught it from the 
National Guard, and a shout arose from three 
hundred thousand men which rent the air. 
" Vivent Polonais ! Vive le Roi !" saluted Louis 
Philippe at every step fi-om that moment until 
he returned to the Palais Royal. I need hardly 
add that the statement made by His Majesty 
required confirmation. 

Louis Philippe was not, however, the sole 
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gainer by this soul-stirring ruse and m 
of some other party. The flors* 
Guards, with their schapska, revivec 
they appeared, the enthusiasm of tbt 
the Poles. It was the last cheer to thi 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Reroludona of 1830 and of 1848—" Strange 
cidences" — The siege of Aatorga — Colonel War 
General Coutard— Colonel Babington, of " th 
14th" Dragoons — Lord Duadonald. 

I HAVE outlived, as has been shown, the F 
lution of 1830 in Paris, and (make nie thai 
for it !) that also of 1848. Of both I wa 
eye-witness. It is a remarkable fact, thai 
officer in command of the royal troops 
fought against the Parisian insurgents in ] 
was the son of an Irishmon, and he 
occupied a similar position in 1848 was 
son of an hiahwoman* This wiD app( 

* Mademoiselle Sutton, daughter of Count Cl( 
formerly Captain in the regiment of Berwick, 
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whimsical rapprochement probably, but I take 
credit for it nevertheless. 

I may be reminded that Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Raguse, as Commandant of the first 
military division (of which Paris is the chief 
place) during the insurrection and revolution 
of 1830, must be regarded as the Military 
Governor of the capital. The nominal official 
Commandant of Paris at that time, however, was 
General Coutard, the same officer who, as Captain 
of grenadiers at the gate of the city of Astorga 
in Spain, on the morning of the 2 1 st of April, 
1810, was nearly having an affair with the late 
amiable, highly-gifted and highly-distinguished 
Kildare-man, Colonel Hugh Ware, then also 
a captain of grenadiers, in the Irish regiment 
forming part of the corps (Tarmee of General 
Junot, Due d'Abrantes. The particulars of 
this matter are not relevant, but it will be 
a relief to me to remove from my memory 
a necessary reference to a brave compatriot. 

A storming party of half a dozen compa- 
gnies d* elite of the army, under the command 
of the Due d'Abrantes, led by Captain (now 
Colonel) John A., of Dublin, had entered the 
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breach in the walls of Astorga the evening 
before, and made a lodgment in the covered 
way. The town capitulated in consequence on 
the following morning. 

By some mistake, or more probably through 
favouritism. Captain Coutard received orders to 
head the march of the French army into the 
town. On arriving at the gate, he found Ware 
already there, with the Irish grenadier com- 
pany. 

" You must give place to me," said Cou- 
tard. 

" Impossible," said Ware. " Our light com- 
pany led the way into the town by the breach 
yesterday evening. The honour of marching 
in by the gate is therefore ours by right." 

Coutard persisted, observing : " I have two 
companies.'* 

" In my old trade (civil engineer) that would 
make a difference," said Ware, " but not in my 
present one : in this kind of thing, come on. 
I would make our claim good, had you two 
regiments." 

A quarrel was imminent. The bayonets 
were about to cross, when Junot, being informed 
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of it, ordered, (on the principle of giving a 
triumph to neither party), that Ware and 
Coutard and their grenadiers should be with- 
drawn. 

Of that admirable officer and kind and excel- 
lent man, Colonel Ware, more hereafter. But 
I shall here mention that accounts of his 
courage and talent had reached me, and I 
determined in June, 1845, to pay him a visit 
at Tours, where he had resided during nearly 
thirty years. On inquiring for him at his house, 
his servant told me I should find him on the 
Boulevard. Thither I proceeded and saw ap- 
proaching me a magnificent-looking man of 
some six feet or six feet two, accompanied by 
another, somewhat shorter, and whom I after- 
wards learned was the amiable Major Burke, 
since dead. That the taller one was Colonel 
Ware could not be doubted. I stopped him, 
and taking him by the hand, shook it warmly, 
saying : 

" It is a long time since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you." 

" I thank you, Sir ; but, where have I had 
the advantage — " 
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" In Dublin." 

" Dublin ! Lord bless your soul, Sir, it is 
six or seven-and-forty years since I was in 
Dublin !" 

"Exactly. It was at that period I saw you. 
You were with others then a State prisoner in 
the Royal Exchange, and sometimes came to 
the windows. I was one of the crowd of little 
boys who used to assemble in front of it to 
stare at and regard you." 

I then stated that I had had the pleasure of 
corresponding with him, and in that way com- 
menced my personal acquaintance with one of 
the best specimens of the Irish gentleman and 
soldier that it has been my good fortune to 
encounter. He died two years afterwards. 

Ware, in leading on the Irish regiment at the 
battle of Bautzen, or in one other of the daily 
conflicts in the campaign of 1813, had the 
misfortune to disregard a shell which lay 
exploding near him. It burst, killed his horse, 
and tore him fearfully in the chest and body. 
He was carried off insensible. 

Next day there was, as usual in that 
hard-fought campaign, another and nearly 
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general battle. The Irish regiment, remark- 
able by the colour of its uniform (green), 
was cL cheval on the road, when the Emperor 
rode up. 

" Who commands that regiment to-day ?" he 
asked. 

" Colonel Ware, Sire." 

" Ware ! Was he not killed yesterday ?" 

" Fearfully wounded ; but there he is again." 

Napoleon glanced at Ware and rode on, 
and this glance raised Ware to the seventh 
heaven. For such a glance, every man present 
would cheerfully encounter death. 

Another gallant Irishman, but "upon the 
adverse faction," the late dashing and intrepid 
Colonel Babington, of the 14th British Light 
Dragoons, occurs to me. He greatly distin- 
guished himself in the Peninsula. His many 
brave and remarkable achievements with the old 
14th, indeed, live in every mess in the ser- 
vice. 

Poor Babington ! He died fortunately before 
the unaccountable disaster in India, to the corps 
to which he was so much attached, for it would 
have killed him. In his day, the 1 4 th was the 
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crack light dragoon regiment in the army. 
The Prince Regent after the war oiFered to 
make them hussars. 

" No," said the Colonel ; " as light dragoons 
we have distinguished ourselves, and, thanking 
your Royal Highness for your gracious propo- 
sition, light dragoons we'll remain." 

To return to my subject. At the breaking 
out of the insurrection in Paris on the 27th of 
July, 1830, General Coutard was sea-bathing 
at Havre or Dieppe. The command of " the 
Place" devolved therefore on General Wall as 
next senior officer, and was exercised by him 
during the three days; but, for a time at 
least, under the authority of Marmont, who, 
if I remember correctly, did not appear during 
the insurrection. Indeed it is said that Mar- 
mont did not quit the Etat-Major in the 
Tuileries from the commencement to the 
end of the conflict. All the energy of the 
"young officer of artillery, who immortalized 
himself in defence of the blockading lines of 
Mayence in 1795, when surprised by Clairfayt, 
and the heroism of the chef de bataillon, who 

VOL. I. M 
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gained a sabre of honour at Lodi," and who 
distinguished himsdf in a hundred battles sub- 
sequently in Italy, Malta, Egypt, at Marengo, 
and in Germany and Dalmatia, and, so far 
as intrepidity could go, in Spain ; all the 
energy and faculties of the once favourite aide- 
de-camp of Napoleon seemed to have departed 
from him in the presence of civil war in 1830. 
Was it that one false step, his abandoning 
of Napoleon at the critical moment, (which 
obtained for him such profound unpopularity) 
that paralysed him ? or was it really his duty to 
remain in the Chateau by the side of the minis- 
ters, as his friends contend? It is certain, at 
any rate, that he did not fight during the 
27th, 28th and 29th of July, 1830, and that 
Wall commanded out of doors in those days 
of peril, and for the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons days of misfortune. 

General Wall did all that was practicable 
under these circumstances with the very limited 
force at his disposal, which consisted on 
the 27th of July of some battalions of the 
Garde Royale, including a regiment of Swiss, 
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and of the 5th, 15th, 50th and 53rcl regiments 
of the line, and some cuirassiers and lancers 
of the guard, in all not more than eight 
thousand two hundred: it has heen estimated 
even so 1o\t as seven thousand five hundred 
men. With this handful of men he had to 
attack harricades thrown up or formed in 
every quarter of that extensive city, and a 
population, or rather the inhahitants of Paris of 
every class, animated with the most inveterate 
hatred of the reigning family. Wall failed, 
but has never been blamed or reproached for 
the issue. 

He could not have succeeded. In fact the 
two hundred and twenty-one deputies, who 
in March 1830 defeated Ministers, rendered 
by that act a revolution inevitable. This was 
demonstrated the month following at the dinner 
given to the two hundred and twenty-one 
at the tavern called the " Vendanges de Bour- 
gogne," at which I was present. The fatal 
ordonnances, those monuments of Prince Po- 
Ugnac's utter incapacity as a statesman, only 
precipitated a catastrophe sure to happen. Its 
M 2 
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advance was obvious; yet no step, no prepa- 
ration to prevent or retard it was taken. 

Lord Dundonald resided at St. Cloud in 
1830. His house, near the Infantry Barrack, 
commanded a view of the bridge, the river 
Seine, and the Bois de Boulogne. His sister-in- 
law (the late respected and excellent Miss Plow- 
den) was on a visit to him in charge of her 
niece, who had lost her mother. A day or 
two after the Revolution, I proceeded to St. 
Cloud, and on asking some particulars of 
the retreat of the troops, and the advance 
of the insurgents, she observed: "The recol- 
lection of it is so disgraceful, that I shall 
endeavour to forget it. We were looking 
anxiously, as you may believe, towards the 
bridge 'and the road from the Bois de Bou- 
logne, when we saw the party of the Garde 
Royale arrive, which had bivouacked in the 
bois the previous night (29th of July), re- 
treating in haste and disorder. Several of the 
soldiers were observed to fling their muskets over 
the bridge to enable them to run faster. A 
length, the last of them had reached our end of 
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the bridge, whereupon we naturally looked for 
their pursuers. We could not believe our eyes. 
There appeared, in full trot, entering upon the 
bridge from Boulogne, some half-dozen bare- 
footed gamins of Paris, followed, it is true, by 
a straggling column, to which no power of 
description or ridicule could do justice. They 
displayed some regard for their safety, however, 
for perceiving that ample means were provided on 
our side the bridge to sweep them into eternity, 
they halted, and leisurely and undisturbed re- 
tired to the other. They are now, as you 
perceive, in full possession of the Chateau and 
the town." 

All had been ignorance, carelessness, and 
presumption at the Chateau, during the three 
days. 

Oq the evening of the third day, the 29th of 
July, while Charles X. was making his party of 

whist, the Due de , who held a high 

situation in the royal household, entertained 
half a dozen of his colleagues at dinner in his 
apartment in the Chateau. A boiled fowl 
figured in the repast. The host tasted it, and 
found it execrable. 
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" Mais non," said the Count d' , *' mais 

non. C'est excellent." 

" Mon ami," said the Duke, gravely ; " it 
would have been excellent had it been boiled, 
as it should have been, in bouillon.^' Then 
turning to an attendant, he said : " Send for 
the chef" 

That functionary having appeared, the Duke 
remarked, placing his fork on the leg of the 
fowl he had before him : " Mon ami Durand, 
be frank. Was this fowl boiled in bouil- 
Ion ?" 

The chef as little confused as a Frenchman 
generally is, when any attempt is made (at that 
impossible conclusion) to show him he is in 
error, said : " Partly, Monsieur le Due." 

" Partly !" 'exclaimed his master. 

" Partly, only. I had not enough, ftoiaZ/on, 
and was obliged to add to it a leetle* drop of 
water." 

" There !" said the noble host, triumphantly 
to his guests. " There ! you see I could not 
be deceived." 

* " Une trfes petite-petite goutte.** 



I 
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And this was in a point of so much imp 
ance, and at such a moment. 

And yet there are in this world, people ' 
wonder at the ease with which the Revolu 
of July was effected I 

Before the Court broke up from St. CU 
and before the troops were withdrawn from i 
admirable flanldng position in its vicinity I^ 
VaMrien, d-devant Mont Calvaire, now 
fortress, the right flank covered by Meu( 
General Vincent, a renowned officer of 
Imperial army, but who, from his notori 
attachment to the Bourbon family was ( 
tinued in his rank after the restoration, ; 
sented himself to Charles X. on the 30tti 
July : " Sire," smd he, " we have them 
at the mouths of our pieces. Give but 
word, and I shall disperse this canaille, 
whom, to our shame, we are surrounded 



" I shall ask the Archbishop's advice 6t 
said the King. 

Vincent looked grave, not daring to raise 
ey^ to those of his comrades, who were as 
patient as he to attack " the rabble" ia fi 
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of them. The King taking the prelate aside 
consulted him. The Archbishop opposed the 
eflfiision of blood, and did wisely ; for at that 
moment the Revolution was inevitable, and 
Vincent's proposition was rejected. He imme- 
diately retired from St. Cloud in disgust and 
despair. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Revolution of 1848 — Its origin, progress, 
triumph— Marshal Bugeaud. 

I HATE endeavoured to show that Gei 
Wall's efforts to put down the itisurreci 
which broke out in Paris on the 27th of J 
1830, could not, because of the utter ins 
ciency of the means of repression at his c 
mand, succeed, even though guided by 
advice of Marshal Marmont. 

With Bugeaud, the case was different, 
affection bad long been known to exist : re 
sooner or later, was predicted ; but this 
by those predisposed to it, on the 22nc 
,1848, deemed still far off. Nc 
M 3 
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the Ministers. Those most surprised by the 
revolution which commenced in Paris on that 
day, were precisely those who were engaged in 
preparing it. 

The government had, nevertheless, long since 
taken every possible measure of precaution 
to meet and repel an outbreak. With this 
view, Paris was accurately surveyed, and all its 
features studied ; every spot which appeared desir- 
able to occupy with troops in case of a revolt, 
was indicated in a plan, or diagram, laid down 
with a judgment, a tact and an accuracy that 
would have raised envy in that master of the 
art of directing a first representation — Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. With skill equal to his, the 
place of every actor in the forthcoming drama 
was dictated. The position of every gun, 
howitzer and caisson; of every general and 
other superior officer ; of every corps, regiment, 
company, detachment, or man, and of horse, 
forming the magnificent garrison of Paris, on 
the first appearance of danger, was clearly 
indicated. Occurrences, incidents, accidents, 
were foreseen, and, as far as foresight could 
reach, prepared for. The grouping, separation, 
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re-forming and rallying, were decide 
The parts were distributed and reheai 
a signal only was necessary for the co 
ment of the general, well-concerted 
Means in men, horses and mai^. 
carrying out this programme were ' 
and to superfluity. 

Another strange circumstance — the i 
the two hundred and twenty-one rend 
Revolution of 1830 inevitable: a dinni 
the Revolution of 1848. 

A banquet, at which were to assei 
members of the Liberal Opposition 
Chamber of Deputies, and all the ma 
of every class who would go to the e; 
a ticket for it, was projected for the 
February, and a locale (at the top 
avenue of the Champs Elys^) selei 

* It was said that it was this plan, foo 
archives of the Ministry of War or of the Int 
the Revolution of February, 1848, which su 
the insurgents, in the month of June foUi 
positions which they occupied during that I 
surrection, which enabled them to render 
midable. 



^ 
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thousand guests would, it was expected, be 
present. A chairman and stewards were 
named, and all the minor arrangements made ; 
but at the eleventh hour, Monday, the govern- 
ment, judging accurately and acting wisely, 
prohibited the banquet. 

This was precisely to the taste of the 
"National," "R^forme," arid other republican 
newspapers, who made the utmost use of it 
in crying out against the arbitrary measure. 
The articles published by them on the subject 
were of an exciting kind ; but they had been 
anticipated by the secret societies, who on 
the preceding night had met, and recom- 
mended to their members a course of action, 
which developed itself on the following (Tues- 
day) morning. 

Inhabiting a house which looked upon the 
Boulevard, I was at an early hour that morn- 
ing attracted to the window by a dull sound, 
or buzz of human voices, and then beheld a 
sight which prepared me for the events which 
subsequently happened. The whole of the pave- 
ment on both side^ the Boulevard was filled 
with a stream of people, directing their steps 
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towards the Madeleine, with, (as I after- 
wards found,) an intention of proceeding 
to the spot appointed for the forbidden ban- 
quet. This appearance existed on both sides 
as far as the eye could reach, and continued 
for many hours ; until, indeed, further progress 
was interdicted by an armed force — at first, 
consisting only of small bodies of horse and 
foot municipal guards, but who were^ at a later 
hour, reinforced by cavalry and infantry of the 
line. 

As every man in Paris was aware that the 
proposed dinner had been prohibited, the object 
of this formidable demonstration flashed upon 
every observer, those among them particularly 
who had witnessed former insurrections; for 
here, as on those occasions, the majority of the 
men who formed the continuous torrent passing 
before our eyes were in the prime of life, with a 
grave yet sarcastic expression upon their coun- 
tenances, and wearing, moreover, an unmistake- 
able air of resolution. Their costume was that, 
however, which most struck the experienced 
spectator. Over their other clothing they wore 
their war mat, the blue blouse, new or nearly 
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SO, having been carefully funded since the last 
occasion. "What materials for a revolution," 
exclaimed a friend who had called upon me at 
the moment. " Such was my own thought,*' I 
replied. 

When further progress towards the Champs 
Elys^es in that direction was offered to the mov- 
ing masses at the Madeleine, in the Rue Royale 
and in th^ Place de la Concorde, considerable 
crowds were formed. These crowds were 
dispersed by the troops, but they re-formed every 
moment. As usual, as the day wore on, some 
gamins (boys and striplings) became dis- 
orderly. The mounted Municipal Guard would 
then trot among the groups and distribute blows 
with the flats of their sabres. Instead of pro- 
ducing the desired effect, this moderate proceed- 
ing only incited to further and more decided 
aggression. The Place de la Concorde, or the 
Place de la Revolution, was at length entirely 
cleared, and then the Rue Royale and the Place 
de la Madeleine, by strong detachments of the 
Garde Municipale a cheval. Cuirassiers, and 
Lancers. From the steps of the Church of the 
Madeleine, a view of the Place de la Revolution 
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was obtained, and there could be seen horse 
soldiers galloping after urchins who, in defiance 
of them, would attempt to run across the square. 
At length stones were thrown, charges of cavalry 
became frequent, and some sword-wounds were 
inflicted. This was the immediate prelude to a 
serious riot. A detached party of boys passed 
up the Champs Elys^es and attacked an isolated 
guard-house in the Avenue Martignon, near the 
Rue Ponthieu, from which its occupants were 
driven. They then with the materials of some 
houses then in course of being constructed in 
a new street, to be called Rue de Joinville (it 
is now the Rue du Cirque), threw up two 
barricades, but as they were left in undis- 
turbed possession of them they decamped. 
The guard-house was subsequently burned. 
Still the men en blouse uttered no word 
and gave no sign, remaining merely in ob- 
servation. 

From thence towards the evening the spirit 
of resistance ran through the city. Hasty bar- 
ricades were formed and a series of partial and 
irregular conflicts took place, in which unhap- 
pily some lives were lost. At nightfall, as 
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usual in Parisian insurrections, the contending 
parties retired to their respective quarters with a 
gravity nearly as provoking as that of the gen- 
tlemen of the sword in the Seven Years' War at 
the setting-in of winter. 

It would have been perfectly easy then, with 
the superabundant means in the hands of go- 
vernment, to obviate a formidable insurrection, 
for which one party only were prepared. The 
time that ought to have been applied to the dis- 
play of force, and to some negociation with 
popular and influential men to act as mediators, 
was thrown away. Like the courtiers of 1789 
and 1 830, the " great riot," was suffered by 
the ministers of Louis Philippe to assume 
colossal proportions, and become a revolution. 
They were fear-stricken. Tradition and evidence 
had shown them how formidable were le vraie 
peuple once on foot, and although they had in 
anticipation provided irresistible means to meet 
and crush a revolt, if promptly and inexorably 
applied, they trembled for that which the 
chapter of accidents might produce. With an 
army of sixty thousand men, and a National 
Guard of eighty thousand, they feared collision 
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with an unarmed populace. They quailed, 
feared to take the initiative, and abandoning 
three several hotels, congregated during the 
nights of the 19 th, 20th, and 21st of February 
in that of their colleague of the Interior, which 
was deemed the best situated for protection 
from a coup de mairiy or for flight. Had 
Marshal Bugeaud been invested with the com- 
mand of Paris on the night of the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, with as plenary powers as Napoleon had 
been on that of the 1 3th Vend^miaire, and Soult 
in Jime, 1832, April, 1834, and May, 1839, he 
would have made short work of the emeute. 
This was not done, and the people were left 
accessible by the secret society men, who as the 
night advanced urged them to throw up further 
barricades, and to collect or fabricate arms. 
The day of the 23rd dawned, therefore, upon 
numerous fortified positions, and considerable 
numbers of resolute, though insufliciently armed, 
men to defend them. Still the real "people" 
were not in the aflfair, and the leaders of the 
secret societies were yet far from imagining that 
a revolution might be made to grow out of these 
materials. Had Barbfes been at liberty, he 
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would have committed them and the cause, but 
on the morning of the 23rd serious resistance 
on the part of the troops appeared, to the sane 
among the disaffected, problematical if not im- 
possible. 

The dispersion of the insurgents by the yet 
unaccounted for fusillade from the garden of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs on that night, 23rd 
of February, 1848, would argue that Bugeaud, 
if left to himself, would have overwhelmed the 
revolt. His triumph would, however, have had 
only a brief duration. The effects of that same 
fusillade show (convince me at least) that 
Bugeaud who, to confirm his success, would 
have been obliged to occupy the ci(y militarily, 
and to do military execution, would, in so acting, 
have provoked among the better classes of the 
Parisians a sympathy for the victims, and would 
thereby have occasioned a general outburst. 
From the moment when, on the forenoon of 
the 23rd of February, the National puards 
interposed, in front of the church of the Petits 
Pferes, between the Municipal Guards and the 
populace, and had done so in a similar manner 
in front of a barricade in the Rue vieille du 
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Temple on the evening before, it became evident 
that the slaughter of the people would not have 
been permitted by the National Guards; and 
would have occasioned a general outburst which 
would have been supported by the departments, 
who would have marched on Paris, and though 
not contemplating it before the riots of the 
22nd, have completed the Revolution. 

One word upon that influential incident, the 
fusillade on the Boulevard des Capucins. 

About nine o'clock in the evening of that 
day, I witnessed on the Boulevard the passage 
of a long and tumultuous column of people, 
some of whom were under the excitement of 
the day's conflict, many of them intoxicated, 
some armed, others with torches. This mass 
poured along in the direction of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, which building and its 
garden were occupied by a battalion of the 
14 th regiment of the line. In front of it 
was a very imposing force of infantry, cuiras- 
siers and mxmicipal guards. The cries of the 
insurgents as they passed along were of the 
most horrible character ; for among them was, 
as is ever the case in Parisian insurrections, a 
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large mixture of thieves by profession, whose 
audacity is the most extreme that can be 
conceived. It was evident, that a collision 
between them and the troops must ensue, if the 
latter refused submission to them. I was not 
surprised therefore by the heavy firing which 
took place shortly afterwards, nor by its fatal 
effects. Between fifty and sixty persons, most 
of them mere spectators, were killed or wounded 
by the discharge. The principal portion of the 
insurgents fled. The thieves, in default of 
better prey, turned their attention to an iron 
railing which protected the passengers on the 
pavement of the Boulevard against falling into 
the Rue Basse du Rempart. Affecting even 
more of rage than animated them, the thieves, 
who never dreamt of flight, tore down these 
palisades to an extent of many yards, and 
carried them off, while the dead lay on the 
pavement, and the wounded were being conveyed 
to neighbouring chemists' or apothecaries' shops. 
This fusillade rendered the Revolution in- 
evitable. The respectable inhabitants, who had 
heard with affright the noise of the combat of 
the day, and who had made many efforts at 
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mediation, and who, moreover, had been ter- 
rified by the passage of the irregular and dis- 
orderly mob proceeding towards the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, became disgusted with the 
carnage that had occurred, and at daybreak 
next morning were occupied in cutting down 
the trees in front of their own houses on the 
Boulevard, and in constructing with them and 
with paving-stones barricades more or less for- 
midable. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Tlie French army and the French people — Fatal irreso- 
lution of Louis Philippe in 1848 — Conduct of Louis- 
Joseph-Philippe (Egalit^). 

All that I have witnessed in Paris during 
three revolutions and five hard-fought and 
sanguinary insurrections, proves two facts of the 
very highest importance for all concerned. The 
first is, that no insurrection has succeeded or 
ever will succeed, if the army remain faithful to 
the government. The second is, that, against 
the real people, the French troops never will act. 
The Insurrection of 1832 was very nearly becom- 
ing general and consequently successful, for the 
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troops had been worn out with fatigue. That 
of 1834 was prematiu'e and partial; while that 
of 1839 appeared comparatively insignificant, 
but in the opinion of Marshal Clausel so likely 
' to lead to success, that his hat, coat and sword 
were placed on his table, to be at hand to be 
put on before issuing to take the command of 
the revolt. The Insurrection of June, 1848, 
failed, because the respectable citizens of Paris, 
the shopkeepers and National Guards, were for 
the most part opposed to it, and in that oppo- 
sition were sustained, not merely by the troops, 
but by the National Guards of the provinces. 

To return to Marshal Bugeaud. 

In accepting the command so tardily given 
to him, Bugeaud looked neither to the right 
nor to the left. He beheld one object only — 
repression, regardless of the consequences, and 
without troubling himself about results. His 
intentions and dispositions, at four o'clock on 
the morning of the 24th of February, were 
fixed and well conceived. He waited, there- 
\ fore, only for daylight to carry them into effect. 
Louis Philippe, listening to the coxmsel of panic- 
stricken councillors, recalled at seven o'clock the 
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order given to Bugeaud to act. Three hours 
later the King left for St. Cloud, in a brougham, 
accompanied by his most excellent and univer- 
sally respected consort, amid nearly general 
apathy. To produce this eflfect, and to precipi- 
tate its development, an attack was made on 
the post of Municipal Guards opposite the 
Palais Royal.* A heavy fire of musketry was 
incessantly kept up on it, the report of which, so 
audible at the Tuileries, which was only half a 
furlong from it, overwhelmed with terror the 
Ministers, the women, always excepting the 
Queen, and at length even the King himself. 

* llie consequences of this attack were deplorable. In 
this guard-house seventy or eighty persons taken into cus- 
tody in the course of the preceding day or night, were 
confined. After a long, noisy, and ineffectual conflict, the 
barrack was set on fire and abandoned by the surviving 
Municipal Guards. Sixty-five of the prisoners perished 
in the flames, or by suffocation. An Irishman, who en- 
tered it with the first party of assailants, observed some 
movement in one of the sufferers, and, with the aid of his 
companions, drew several of the apparently dead bodies 
from the ruins. Ten of them recovered. I heard the 
name of this person, but it escaped me in the excitement 
and agitation of the moment. 
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I should add that a simultaneous attack on a 
smaller post of Municipal Guards, at the corner 
of the Place de la Revolution, that is in an 
opposite direction, completed the demoralization 
of the Court, and led to the King's abdication 
and flight. The resolve was then a wise one. 
Had he attempted to maintain himself, the 
insurrection could not now have been stopped. 

The people entered the undefended chateau 
and exceeded in pillage and devastation their 
predecessors of the 10th of August, 1792, who 
had for excuse the irritation caused by the fall 
of between six and seven thousands of their 
companions, under the fire of the immortal 
Swiss Guards of Louis XVI. The scenes 
that subsequently took place in the palace would 
disgrace savages. 

I shall have appeared, in the course of this 
narrative, to charge the Ministers of Louis 
Philippe with want of courage. Now there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt that they 
were to a man as brave as any of those of 
the opposite party engaged in the insurrection. 
Collectively they were timid, irresolute. How 
is this to be accounted for? Like them, 
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there was, no doubt, among the Ministers and 
royalists of July, 1830, as much intrepidity 
and devotion as among their fathers or prede- 
cessors of the 10th of August, 1792. The 
royalists of 1830 were, it must be assumed, indi- 
vidually as regardless of life in the cause they 
espoused as the heroic partisans of Louis XVI., 
and more numerous too, yet not a single 
man of them out of uniform, that is, not one 
royalist, save those in the Garde Royale, 
appeared in the street to combat for the 
monarch and the throne, in July, 1830. 

The cause of this absence from the conflict 
must be sought elsewhere than in base, personal 
fear. May it not be attributable to the recol- 
lection of the horrors of the first revolution, in 
which nearly every adherent of royalty who 
resisted perished, being present to the mind of 
every royalist ? This fact, without changing 
their nature by rendering them cowards, seems 
to have unmanned and paralysed them. 

Nothing can be more ungenerous than to 
heap injurious imputations upon those who can 
no longer defend themselves ; but where error 
of judgment only is implied, such a charge may 
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not, perhaps, be so properly made. The univer- 
sally received opinion is that the Revolution of 
February 1848, is attributable to Louis Philippe. 
First, because of premature provocation given to 
the republicans and Bonapartists, and even to 
less objectionable portions of the population. 
Secondly, by prematurely endeavouring to re- 
constitute the absolute royalty of his Bourbon 
predecessors. Thirdly, by acquiescing in or 
permitting loudly denounced corruption to exist 
in the public departments without an eflfbrt to 
put an end to it. Of these weaknesses, men of 
strong minds would not, in his circumstances, 
have been guilty. Such are the offences charged 
against him. He was a most excellent man in 
the private relations of life : a devoted husband 
and father, a most affectionate brother, mild and 
humane ; but it would seem that these qualities 
which a century earlier would have enabled him 
to rule France with ease and ^clat, were not all 
that were required in the new era in which he 
lived. 

Louis Philippe has moreover the credit of 
having been an excellent son of a detestable 
father, and to have escaped the usual conse- 

N 2 
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quence of contact with immorality or crime. I 
have heard it said in extenuation of the irregu- 
larities and offences of his ill-fated father, that 
Egalit^ had only yielded to indignation, and a 
desire of vengeance for the aflfronts put upon 
him by the minions of the Court : he was not 
regarded with favour by Marie Antoinette, and 
had experienced at the hands of the sycophants 
who surrounded her every species of insult and 
indignity, perhaps not altogether unmerited, but 
unworthy of a Sovereign and his consort, to 
whom the perpetrators of them sought, by 
these means, to recommend themselves. " One 
natural result of this system was, I have heard, 
that the object of them identified himself 
with, and surpassed in rancour and hostility, the 
other enemies of his relations." Then again, 
as the Church and the clergy were objects of 
veneration at Court, the Duke of Orleans out- 
Heroded the most frantic and atrocious of the 
disciples of Voltaire, in adopting and propagating 
the doctrines of that writer whose works have had 
such influence on the destinies of Christendom. 
Be this as it may, he rushed into republicanism 
as a means of destroying the monarch who 
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reigned in France, possibly even then with an 
eye to the succession. At a later period he felt 
compelled to outstrip the vilest of the vile mul- 
titude in their infamy, in order to preserve 
himself from the suspicions and the jealousy 
which his family connexion, and his enormous 
wealth suggested to them. 

It is not improbable that in 1789 Louis 
Philippe became imbued with and sympa- 
thised in his father's political feelings and 
principles; but no proof exists that at any 
period of his life was he a real republican. 
Among other stories circulated to his dis- 
advantage, by the partisans of the unhappy 
Louis XVL, was one which charged him with 
applauding, by clapping his hands, when the 
President of the Convention announced the 
result of the votes of that Assembly that 
consigned his King and relative to the scaffold. 
I have been assured by two p^sons, men of 
veracity, who were present, that no such 
incident occurred; and one of them, the late 
excellent Michael O'Malley, expressed his be- 
lief that the Due de Chartres (Louis Philippe) 
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was at that moment with the army in Flanders. 
Moreover, the horror evinced by him through- 
out his life for bloodshed repudiates the charge. 
His father's conduct was different. The vote 
which he so unnecessarily and publicly gave for 
the death of the King, was followed up by his 
being present in his cabriolet on the Place de la 

Revolution, on the 21st of January, 1793, and 
remaining there until his unhappy relative and 
Sovereign was executed. History records that 
after that horrible scene, Egalite repaired with 
some dissolute associates to his country-seat at 
where they spent the afternoon and Raincy, 
night in feasting and orgies. 

" He paid the penalty of his crimes, however," 
said my friend Mr. O'Malley. "I saw him, 
on the 7th of November following, arrive at the 
Place du Palais Royal in a cart with some un- 
fortunate victims. The vehicle was surrounded 
as usual by tjje mob, who were paid for re- 
viling them on their way to the scaffold. The 
cart stopped at the gate of his splendid resi- 
dence, the Palais Royal, where, to enhance his 
sufferings, it was detained for a full hour. 
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The Duke was said to be intoxicated with 
champagne, supplied to him in the Conciergerie 
before he quitted it for the scaffold. He cer- 
tainly was flushed,' but notwithstanding the 
speeches ascribed to him while in that situ- 
ation, I believe he never uttered a word, 
for I was near enough to hear him had he 
spoken. I also disbelieve that he displayed in- 
ordinate fear of death at the place of execution, 
whither I followed him, but could not approach 
the scaffold. The only fact that seems to justify 
such imputation is, that at the foot of it he 
pushed one of his companions in misfor- 
tune towards Samson, the executioner, when 
that dread functionary was about to seize 
a victim. The man turned round, and making 
a bow said to the Duke ^aprfes vous, Mon- 
seigneiur.' 

"Even had he evinced fear at the last 
moment, it would not have convinced me that 
he was a coward, but his previous reputation 
unfortunately predisposed the world to regard 
him as such ; for it was weU known, that in a 
searfight, at which period he was Lord High 
Admiral of France, he displayed lamentable 
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want of courage. Feeling the consequence of 
this cowardice on his return to Paris, he sought 
to re-establish his character by ascending in a 
balloon." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Latayette Eind Louis Philippe in July, 1830 — Lafayf 
Tisit to America — " The Order of July" — Cai 
Delavigne's " Parisienne." 

It sometimes happeos that those who \ 
tise unintermitting, indiscriminate flattery 
come the dupes of professors of the sci 
more able than themselves. In complaisam 
all within his sphere, Lafayette was outrivi 
by Louis Philippe, to whom his habit of at 
escence, or possibly vanity, rendered him an 
victim. In the following scene Louis Phil 
did not appear in his own person. 

Among those whom I knew in the crow 
the H6tel de Ville on the 30th of July, 1 i 
N 3 ^ 
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was General Arthur O'Connor, the Arthur 
O'Connor. He was coming down the steps 
from it when I met him, and wore an air of 
unutterable chagrin and disgust. " Well, 
General," said I, " how are matters going on 
within?" 

" To utter ruin," said he. " I came hither to 
ascertain what we were to derive from the 
victory just achieved by the people, and was 
struck to the heart by the adulation heaped 
upon 'Fayette,' and his intoxication from its 
fiimes. 'Homme du peuple!' one cried; 
* Homme des peuples ! ' another ; ' Enfant de la 
liberty!' a third; ' Soldat de la liberty ! ' a 
fourth ; ' Homme des deux mondes !' a fifth. 
It made me sick, and I have withdrawn from 
the pack of intriguants and dupes :" 

'And fearful boding shook him as he spoke.' '* 

A few days afterwards I met General 
O'Connor, and asked him whether he had been 
present at the investiture of Louis Philippe 
at the Hotel de Ville. 

" No," replied he ; " but, resolved upon ascer- 
taining whether my misgivings were justified, I 
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presented myself at the Palais Royal next day 
and saw Orleans. Fully prepared to decline 
acquiescing in evasion and to withstand cajolery, 
1 was nevertheless worsted in * the keen en- 
counter of our wits/ but had all my fears con- 
firmed. We separated, notwithstanding, on civil 
terms ; he professing liberalism, which I accepted 
at its true value ; I, with forebodings that were 
realized even earlier than I expected. It would 
seem that he was impatient to indulge in self- 
gratulation at his victory over me, for while I was 
taking leave of him, he could not suppress a look 
which spoke clearly (to use an Irish homely 
figure), * I have thrown dust into that fellow's 
eyes' ; but he had not."* 

He had succeeded, however. 

When summoned to the H6tel de Ville 
on the 3rd of August, Louis Philippe sub- 
mitted with the tact of Glo'ster, or of a 
Sextus Quintus, to a species of ordeal similar 
to the profession of faith demanded of, and 

* General O'Connor had, as I have already shown, 
penetrated the insincerity of Napoleon in his announced 
intention of invading Ireland. He now displayed simi- 
lar sagacity in respect of Louis Philippe. 
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always so sincerely responded to, on the h\ist- 
ings in England by aspirants to the rank of 
senators. His colloquy with the much over- 
rated, but always kind, well-disposed, and 
liberal Lafayette on that occasion, was a 
tissue, but a masterpiece of mystification. La- 
fayette was touched and gave in. The hat was 
thrown up, and Louis Philippe was hailed King 
of the French. 

The Duke, now sure of gaining his point, said, 
inwardly: "I have him, but I will not keep 
him long." Accordingly, a month had not 
elapsed after his elevation, before he showed 
symptoms of a desire to throw down or throw 
aside the two steps, by the aid of which princi- 
pally he had mounted to the throne. These 
were General Lafayette and Jacques Lafitte, 
the banker. One consideration, however, pre- 
vented the immediate execution of this design ; 
and this was an admirable one. They were, 
Lafayette especially, necessary to a project to 
which he devoted all his energies, that of 
saving from the scaffold the ex-ministers of 
Charles X., then prisoners in Vincennes, and 
for whose blood there was an almost unani- 
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mous cry from the populace. Whatever its 
date, whether it was bom with him, which seems 
most likely, or acquired at the period of the 
first revolution, Louis Philippe ever mani- 
fested a horror of bloodshed. One of his first 
propositions on becoming King of the French, 
was to abolish the punishment of death for 
political offences. The republicans approving 
and adopting the principle of the measure, 
sought to vilify the motive. " He foresees," 
said they, " that one day or other he will 
figure at the bar of a court of criminal justice, 
and would provide for his own impunity !" 

Everybody has heard of General Lafayette, 
the soldier of liberty in both hemispheres. The 
events of his life are well known; and a 
loose, random, scrambling one for popularity, 
and for the public good too, it has been. 
He was vain, and brave as he was vain. Natu- 
rally the soul of courtesy, he pursued the 
bubble reputation through all its phases; in 
public, even at the cannon's mouth ; in private 
life, through flattery and winning acquiescence. 
At the early age of twenty-six, the heir of a 
marquisate and of an immense fortune, he 
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resolved to fly to the aid of the Americans, then 
engaged in their revolutionary conflict with 
Great Britain. To prevent this, his family 
sent him to London; but that step only fa- 
cilitated the execution of his project. He 
chartered a vessel (purchased for him in Spain, 
to escape detection), filled it with arms and 
stores, and, with several other French officers, 
embarked for America, where he distinguished 
himself for imdaunted courage ; and after the 
successful termination of the struggle was re- 
warded by the victors with the decoration of 
the order of ^ Cincinnatus.' 

About forty years subsequently, he accepted an 
invitation to visit the Republic he had contributed 
to establish. Accordingly he left France for 
America, and became a nation's guest. His 
progress through the States was a real triumph, 
equalled only in its extent of plaudits and more 
solid favours by those of which Jenny Lind and 
M. Kossuth in later years have been respectively 
the object. 

At Baltimore it was, I think, that Lafayette 
blazed as a consummate courtier. He visited 
there, or was visited by, one of the Conscript- 
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fathers of the American Revolution, now a grey- 
headed, stem republican. The veterans shook 
hands. ** You wear well, General," said the 
American, "and have figured since in other 
revolutions than ours." " Yes, my fiiend," re- 
plied Lafayette blandly, and placing his hand 
on the old gentleman's head, while his eye 
sparkled with good-nature. " And you, having 
brought to a successful issue your contest for 
independence, have retired to your farm, 
changed the sword for the ploughshare, wedded 
a lovely woman, and become the father and 
the grandfather of a line of virtuous citizens." 

" Married !" exclaimed the hoarv democrat. 
" Married ! I never was married in my life." 

" Happy dog ! happy dog !" returned La- 
fayette, shaking him by the hand again, with 
a look of intense congratulation. 

If gratitude be praiseworthy in a state, Ame- 
rica deserves the palm for it ; and of this La- 
fayette bore from her shores splendid proofs. 
How different was the conduct of republican 
?" France towards those who assisted in the 
overthrow of the Monarchy of July ! Where 
are the foreigners who fought for liberty, as they 
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imagined, in the streets of Paris in February 
'48? Expelled unfeelingly, and penniless, by 
order of the Provisional Government, most of 
them without any cause, the rest under the 
pretext of being implicated in disorders, but in 
reality to gratify native workmen who would not, 
and who never will, tolerate foreign competitors. 
While millions were squandered upon the main- 
tenance of the hundreds of thousands of idlers 
and cut-throats in the Ateliers Nationaux, the 
German tailors, the English and Irish labourers, 
even the unoffending colony of poor lace (tulle) 
weavers, seduced from Nottingham, and estab- 
lished at Calais, under the direction of an Irish 
gentleman, were ruthlessly and at a moment's 
notice obliged to fly from the knife or the 
bayonet of the Montagnards, who were appealed 
to by the interested French workmen. 

That the Revolution of 1830 could not 
have been turned into a monarchy if La- 
fayette had not consented to it, is a fact 
which none can question. He had never been 
other than a moderate, and possibly theoretical 
republican. As a member of "the two hun- 
dred and twenty-one/' he had adopted the 
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modified pretensions of that body, which only 
went to obtain reform, including an extension 
of the elective franchise. He was at his country- 
seat (La Grange), a convenient distance from 
Paris, on the 25th of July (the date of the 
fatal ordonnances), and had some foreign friends 
residing with him. Among other friends was 
Mr. Rives, an American envoy, sent on the 
special mission to demand five millions of 
dollars of the French Government, compensa- 
tion for losses incurred twenty years before by 
American citizens, under the operation of Napo- 
leon's Berlin decrees. Mr. Rives, the present 
Minister of the United States in Paris, was 
accompanied by his lady, and one or two chil- 
dren. All was ease and tranquillity at La 
Grange, when an express arrived in the after- 
noon of Monday, 26th of July, acquainting 
Lafayette, with the ordonnances, and summoning 
him to Paris forthwith, to assist at the consulta- 
tions of " the two hundred and twenty-one" on 
the new position of affairs. He left for the 
capital early in the morning of the 27th. On his 
arrival, the people were already skirmishing with 
the troops ; and " the two hundred and twenty- 
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one" were in council. The insurrection had not 
yet assumed a fonnidable aspect, but every 
moment exasperation was spreading. The issue 
could not be foreseen, and the Opposition re- 
solved to observe attoitively, and act according 
to circumstances. The result is known. 

Lafayette's colloquy with Louis Philippe was 
to this effect : 

" A republic is the best form of govern- 
ment in the world," said Lafayette. 

"Nobody who has, like you and me. General, 
been in the United States, can deny that pro- 
position," replied Louis Philippe. 

Urged by the Orleanists among "the two 
hundred and twenty-one," and following his 
own moderate opinion, as well as admitting 
the expediency of terminating the crisis as 
speedily as possible, Lafayette pronounced 
those remarkable words: "A monarchy, sur- 
rounded by republican institutions, is the best 
of republics." 

This was acquiesced in and accepted by the 
majority, and the elevation of Louis Philippe 
was resolved on. 

It would appear, however, that the latter was 
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not quite at ease respecting the undefined 
phrase of Lafayette. It seemed ambiguous 
to him : he therefore consulted Talleyrand. 

" Une monarchic entouree des institutions 
r^publicaines," said the wily ex-bishop. " C'est 
un jambon entour^ de persil. Acceptez le 
jambon. Vous pouvez rejetter le persil quand 
cela vous plaira."* 

And it was done precisely as he said. 

The mask was soon thrown off. Louis 
Philippe had not long been installed, when 
by a first essay of incivisme, as was charged, 
he gave mortal offence to the leading actors 
of the insurrection which had just crowned 
all his desires and anticipations. Believing in 
the efficacy of Napoleon's creation of a Legion 
of Honour, he invented a decoration to pro- 
pitiate the heroes of the recent revolution, 
which was termed " the Order of July." It 
was a cross of three points, with this legend, 
" Donn^e par le Roi," and was bestowed upon 

* ** A monarchy surrounded by republican institu- 
tions ! Accept it. It is a ham garnished with parsley. 
Keep the ham, and throw aside the parsley whenever 
you please." 
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those who had been most active, most 
brave, and most distinguished in the late con- 
flict. 

Instead of conciliating the parties for whose 
gratification this decoration was intended, it pro- 
voked their liveliest displeasure, and awakened 
misgivings such as those which were conceived 
by the general officer I have just referred to, 
and which never afterwards slept 

" What !" cried they with indignation : 
" What ! given by the King ! It is a false- 
hood on the face of it. We never thought 
of fighting for a King. Our reward was earned 
of the nation, and the nation only should claim 
and possess the credit of bestowing it, and at 
the hands of the nation alone will we receive it." 

The pupils of the Polytechnic School were 
the first who rejected it. Their example was 
followed by the d^cor^s of the other classes; 
but the latter did not long persist in their 
self-denial ; and accordingly the Cross or Ribbon 
of July (light blue with a crimson edge) ap- 
peared during some time in the streets, nor 
was it discontinued until, in their time-serving 
propensities, many of the chevaliers observing 
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the King's horror at insurrection (even that 
which had benefitted him), left off wearing the 
badge of successful revolt. This was I believe 
his first offence, but he did not suffer those 
whom it displeased to wait long for other indi- 
cations of his real character. 

One morning in the month of August, 
hundreds of workmen were seen occupied in 
obliterating from the walls and public buildings 
all traces of the recent conflict — the shot and 
bullet marks on the pillars and pediment of 
the Institute, among others. This was a little 
' too fast.' He was admonished by a prompt 
demonstration of the still armed populace, that 
they regarded those indications of their conflict 
as honourable scars, and for the moment the 
plastering and whitewashing were suspended. 

These incidents indicate the commencement 
of the distrust in Louis Philippe's democratic 
principles, which his subsequent course never 
for a moment belied. The superior class of 
the republicans and the combatants of July 
were scandalized by them, but the people, 
shocked though they had been by the attempt 
to erase the evidence of their conflict with the 
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V 

troops of Charles X., were not yet awakened 
from their illusion. They followed the King 
admiringly in his walks through the streets 
of Paris, the Queen (whom he spoke of as " ma 
femme") under one arm, and a huge umbrella 
hugged closely by the other. They roused him 
from his dinner almost daily to hear their 
praises of him, and their professions of faith 
in his republicanism. It was a sight worth 
paying five-and-twenty years of a man's- life to 
witness. The whole court-yard of the Palais 
Royal filled with a dense mass of the populace 
and the bourgeoisie singing at the top of their 
voices the " Parisienne," a song commemora- 
tive of the late insurrection and revolution, into 
which its author, that courtly republican poet, 
Casimir Delavigne, had adroitly introduced a 
couplet identifying Louis Philippe with the 
combatants and their victory. In the chorus 
of this song of triumph, and in that of its 
elder brother, the "Marseillaise hymn," with 
which the serenade invariably concluded, Louis 
Philippe, " his wife," his truly beautiful children, 
his staff, his ministers (Lafayette, Lafitte and 
Casimir Perier included) crowded together in 
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the balconies, joined with apparent energy and 
devotion. 



: 



" All things have but a time,' 



says the old song. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Dismissal of Lafayette — Unpopularity of the King in 
1831 — Brass- founder and respect for the Fine Arts — 
Agitation in favour of Bonapartism — An Emeute 
extinguished by water. 

Scarcely had the ex-ministers of Charles X. 
been safely ensconced once more within the 
citadel of Vincennes, when the King contrived 
to disgust Lafitte and Lafayette. They retired, 
and he called to his council others less, or 
rather not at all republican; thus admitting 
that he had been forty years wrong or a dissem- 
bler in politics. His abjuration of republicanism 
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was soon afterwards, early in 1831, completed, 
by his removing from the Palais Royal to the 
chateau of the Tuileries, which change of resi- 
dence he had long desired, and for which he 
had been feeling his way. Soult and Casimir 
Perier considered the change to be safe, and so 
it was effected. 

Louis Philippe was -already unpopular with 
the parties he had spent fifteen years in pro- 
pitiating. Six months had hardly elapsed since, 
through their aid, he had possessed himself of 
the throne of his relative and Sovereign, when 
we find him up to the neck in reaction. Men, 
measures and principles aU were reversed, or 
were all directed solelv for the concentration of 
all power in himself and family. Was it for 
this that the Revolution had been made ? Was 
it for this that the republicans and Bonapartists 
had permitted him to be nominated to the 
sovereignty by a body which the then legally con- 
stituted chief of the State had legally dissolved ? 

But it is better to show the actual feeling 
of the public at that period (the first months of 
1831) by proof, than by mere assertion. 

On the 13 th of February, 1831, certain 

VOL. I. o 
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partizans of the overthrown Bourbons, con- 
fiding in the moderation of the people who 
had effected the Revolution, which had been 
testified in a manner not less unexpected than 
creditable, and further encouraged by the evi- 
dent hostility of Louis Philippe to republicanism, 
had the audacity to attempt the celebration 
in the church of St. Germain TAuxerrois a 
religious ceremony in memory of the Duke of 
Berry, of whose assassination by Louvel that 
day was the anniversary. An alarm was given, 
however, and in a few minutes thousands of 
infuriated democrats of all, but especially of 
the lower classes, rushed into the church from 
all points, at whose^ aspect the CarUst gascons 
took to their heels. Not satisfied with dispers- 
ing the devotees and profaning the church, 
which they did, the people entered the court 
of the Louvre opposite, and continuing their 
march arrived in the Carrousel in front of 
the celebrated triumphal arch, on the four 
sides of which medallions illustrative of passages 
in the life of Napoleon, in alto-relievo, had 
formerly figured. These had been removed in 
complaisance to that very complaisant person. 
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Blucher, and other foreign soldiers in 1814, 
and had been twelve years afterwards replaced 
by as many other marbles, pourtraying the 
military achievements of the Due d'Angoulfime 
in the Spanish- campaign of 1823. This 
incident caused terror in the Chateau. The 
mob soon explained the object of their visit, 
and the government hastened to satisfy them. 
Workmen with pickaxes, tomahawks, hammers, 
and other implements, mounted on ladders, and 
forthwith commenced demolishing (for simple 
removal would not haye contented the appli- 
cants) those memorials of the Duke's exploits. 
As the hammer or the pickaxe did its work, 
a suppressed groan of satisfaction was uttered ; 
for the spectators were too much excited and 
too much in earnest to cheer. One of the 
workmen seemed to hesitate when he had 
commenced the destruction of a fine figure of a 
warrior. An exclamation from below warned 
him that he would not be permitted to trifle. 

" Ah ! 9^ vous 6tes faible ? Eh bien ! Nous 
vous aiderons."* 

* ** Ah ! your strength fails you ? Very well. We'll 
come up and help you.** 

o 2 
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The hammer was no longer impotent or 
inactive; and the whole of the tablets, of the 
finest material and execution, lay in a few 
minutes at the base of the arch in fragments. 

The restoration of the medallions referring 
to the Emperor was then demanded and pro- 
mised ; and in fact they were drawn from the 
cellars of the Tuileries, in which they had lain 
for sixteen years, and replaced in their original 
positions, and the still ornament the triumphal 
arch in front of that palace. 

The emeute did not however end here. A 
general attack on all signs and inscriptions 
and ornaments which could be construed into 
a Bourbon signification was made throughout 
Paris. One of these attacks I will describe. 

In the centre of the Place des Victoires 
in Paris, is a second edition of an equestrian 
figure of Louis XIV., erected during the Resto- 
ration. The low palisade or railing which 
surrounds it was at that time surmounted by 
fleurs-de-lis in metal. Upon these the people, 
on the 13th of February, 1831, pounced with 
eagerness, but exhibited some judgment. They 
skilfully broke off with hammers the scrolls 
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attached to the spikes or spearheads, which 
rendered them • lilies, and left the points to 
protect the monument. 

To the statue of Henri IV. on the Pont 
Neuf, erected by order of Louis XVIIL, the 
indignant public next directed their attention. 
They repaired thither, and demanded its instan 
taneous descent and destruction. It was pro- 
mised, but successfully evaded by a statement, 
true or false, made on the spot by the brass- 
founder who had cast it. After dwelling on 
the respect for the arts, which the populace 
of Paris are persuaded is inherent in them, 
and which so recently as in the Revolution of the 
preceding July had been successfully appealed to, 
the man of brass said : " Do not remove this 
monument. It is well executed." 

" Ah ! has !" cried the mob. 

" Do not disturb it, or you will destroy one of 
the most certain means of transmitting to 
posterity the effigy of the Emperor." 

" Comment 9a, far9eur ?" 

"The materials for it were of honourable 
origin. They were the wrecks of the bronze 
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monuments to Napoleon and Dessaix destroyed 
in 1815. I was determined, however, that the 
£mperor should still live in the new destination 
given to the broken remains of his statue. 
With this view, when about to cast this figure 
of Henri IV., I enclosed within the right arm 
an equestrian figure of the Emperor in minia^ 
ture, which in future ages, when this statue 
shall in its turn be broken up, will, like the 
phoenix, be reproduced and live." 

This coup de the^dtre saved the statue of 
Henri IV., but proved incontestably the affec- 
tion for the Emperor which still lived in the 
memory of the people. It was probably one 
of those adroit expedients resorted to without 
scruple, in dealing with the sovereign people in 
France. 

Popular memory in Paris is surprisingly tena- 
cious, and particularly so in matters connected 
with Napoleon. In addition to the 'little 
account' just settled between the Emperor 
and the Bourbons, there remained a small 
item to be liquidated. A plain bronze tablet, 
over the entrance to the column in the 
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Place Vendome, had borne the foflowing in- 
scription : 

"Neapolio Imp. Aug. Monumentum belli 
Germanici. Anno mdcccv. Trimestri spatio, 
ductu suo, profligati ex sere capto, glorise exer- 
citus maxitni decavit." 

On the eve of the entry of the Allies inta 
Paris, 31st of March, 1814, this inscription 
was covered with a close-fitting blank plate^ 
also of bronze, which on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1831, still eclipsed it. After completing 
the destruction of the Angoul6me trophies in 
the Place du Carrousel, the people repaired to 
the column in the Place Vendome, and de- 
manded and obtained the removal of the mask. 
The inscription thenceforward was displayed as 
in the olden time. 

If this were not sufficient to warn Louis 
Philippe that the public entertained other feel- 
ings than of regard for him, or at least for his 
family, a fresh ^'flapper" was added, which ought 
to have entirely awakened him to a sense of his 
real situation, and induced circumspection. 

In 1842 or 1843 a movement took place 
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in the Chamber, I believe to procure the recal 
of the banished family of Bonaparte. This 
being resisted by the government, produced 
an outburst of feeling for the memory of the 
Emperor which astonished and alarmed the 
King and his Court. Not so much so, pro- 
bably, as a similar appeal (were such possible) 
would have done in favour of the equally pro- 
scribed senior branch of the Bourbons, his rela- 
tives, still it was suflSciently menacing to suggest 
the necessity for measures to crush at its outset 
this very formidable demonstration. Into the 
movement the people rushed with avidity, and 
then blazed up fiercely the Bonapartism which 
had so long been smouldering. The place 
where that was displayed was the Place Ven- 
dome. Every projection of the base of the 
column, every spear of the palisading that 
surrounds it, was hung with garlands, crowns, 
and wreaths of dried flowers {immortelles) y in 
memory of the Emperor. This was worm- 
wood to Louis Philippe. Then came rose- 
trees and flowering shrubs, with which the 
space between the railing and the column was 
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heaped. The lamp-posts bore hundreds of 
labels or papers, on which were inscribed in 
manuscript, " Recal the family of the hero !" 
"Vive TEmpereur!" "Restore his effigy to 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour. He 
founded it. What had Henri Quatre to do 
with it?" &c. 

This proceeding attracted immense crowds 
of the curious to the Place Vendome, and the 
tone of the people began to be threatening. The 
government saw that the excitement must be 
put a stop to if a Bonapartean revolt, perhaps 
revolution, was to be avoided, and therefore 
consulted, among other military authorities, 
the unsophisticated but illustrious Commandant 
of the Parisian National Guard, Marshal Count 
Lobau (a former aide-de-camp of the Emperor), 
on the means for suppressing the riot and dis- 
persing the mob. Among the first measures 
submitted to him was, one to have the rappel 
beaten for calling out the National Guard. 
"Leave that to me," said the ci-devant 
grocer. 

An who have visited Paris know that there 
is situate in the Rue de la Paix, two doors 

o 3 
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from the Place Venddme, a barrack of sapeurs 
pompiers (firemen). To that establishment 
the herculean Marshal Mouton bent his steps, 
traversing with extreme difficulty the now 
tumultuous crowd which filled the "Place." 
On arriving at the barrack, he ordered : 
** Turn out the fire-engines. Place them in 
battery where the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs opens into the Rue de la Paix. 
Fix the hose. Fill the cisterns, advance au 
pas, and play your best upon those gaillards" 

This singular command of the hero of the 
* lie de Lobau' was executed to the letter, and 
the crowd which would have stood a discharge 
of grape fled, roaring with laughter, yet dripping 
wet from the deluge poured upon them by the 
ruthless, but hilarious firemen. The expedient, 
unexampled as it was judicious, completely suc- 
ceeded. In an instant the " Place" was cleared. 
The immortelles and the arbustes, and the pla- 
cards, were carted oflf, and thus ended a demon- 
stration which had, with some reason, created 
uneasiness to Louis Philippe and his councillors. 

These significant hints, of which many 
similar might be quoted, were lost upon the 
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King." Indeed, the reign of Louis Philippe 
was full of them, and they were all disr^arded. 
Never was optimisme more inveterate than his. 
But let us return to 1831. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Marshal Soult — The schools of Paris — Battle of the Rue 
de Bahylone — Louis Philippe's propitiatory system — 
Excelmans and Pajol. 

Encouraged and sustained by the counsel of 
Casimir P^rier and the firmness of Soult, the 
former having by that time replaced Lafitte as 
president of the Council of Ministers, no- 
minally,* Louis Philippe assented to measures 
proposed for taking down the spirit of "the 

* "A Council of Ministers is a farce," said a 
Minister of the Provisional Government to me one day. 
"The King is ever present, and the Council is a 
monologue." 
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schools" and the populace, who were ever harp- 
ing on their services and the holiness of insur- 
rection. "The schools (the phrase by which 
the students of the schools of law and medicine, 
and of the renowned Ecole Poly technique are 
designated) had throughout the Restoration 
given unquestionable proofs of their hostility to 
the Bourbon monarchy. No Sunday or Thurs- 
day evening of the summer passed without a 
row and a conflict between them and the gen- 
darmes stationed at the celebrated Chaumifere on 
the Boulevard de Mont Parnasse. There these 
ingenious youths, to the number of many hun- 
dreds, assembled in the evenings to enjoy with a 
corresponding number of grisetteSy the festive 
dance or the exhilarating chance of being dashed 
to pieces in a descent from the Montagues Russes. 
Besides being eminently loyal, the gendarmes 
were not only rigid observers of decorum, mo- 
desty and correctness in their own deportment, 
but were the causes why those virtues were 
to be found in other men. In moments 
of vivacity, innovations would be attempted 
by the dancers. The shocked gendarme would 
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then interfere. He vrzs called a spy, a mou^ 
chardy a gueux^ a gredin for his pains. Instead 
of replying he would seize the contumacious 
student ; upon which the word would fly from 
one part of the garden to the other, when 
scores of young men would emerge from the 
bosquets, and rush to the rescue. By this time, 
the gendarmes (for horse-soldiers are always the 
guardians of public morals in the suburban 
ball-rooms of Paris) had drawn their sabres. 
Another cry from the students, and they would 
fly to arms, when a conflict would take place, 
such as I once witnessed at the race-course of 
Doncaster, where thimble-riggers were inter- 
rupted in the labours of their vocation by the 
police. These worthies unshipped the legs 
of their tripods, and converting them into death- 
dealing bludgeons, met with the manliness of 
Englishmen, the onslaught of the men in blue. 
At the Chaumifere the proceeding was of this 
kind. In a moment all the chairs in the garden 
of the Chaumifere would be broken up and a real 
down-right battle would ensue, in which very 
often those of the gendarmes capable of flight 
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would, after inflicting ghastly wounds upon 
their adversaries, be compelled ingloriously to 
quit the field. 

In these places, and in these scenes the 
Polytechnic schdiars never figured. They were 
grave, staid, sedate, serious, and reserved. More 
fixedly Bonapartean than the schools of law or 
medicine, and living secluded fi-om the world, 
their recreation was the study of the wonders 
performed by the Emperor; and their enjoyment, 
the recollection of the partiality and favour he had 
displayed for them in the Champ de Mai, but 
which had really been the Champ de Juin. 
They took no part in the innumerable fights of 
their brethren of law and physic with the police 
and the gendarmes during the Restoration, 
but were nearly moved to take the field 
upon the death of a young law student in an 
engagement with the gendarmes in the Rue St. 
Denis (in 1827, I think). On the 27th of July, 
1830, however, their spirit could not be sup- 
pressed, it would seem, or the governor of their 
school was unwise and injudicious, for before 
the close of that, the first of " the three days," 
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they were dismissed to their homes, and literally 
thrown into the insurrection. 

The part they bore in that important affair is 
well known. They led in most of the attacks 
upon the military. It is generally believed that 
a considerable number of them fell in the insur- 
rection, but one only of them was killed — a tall, 
pale, serious-looking young man of one or two- 
and-twenty, named Vauneau. I saw him shot 
off his horse during the battle with the Swiss in 
the Rue Plumet. 

This affair, which concluded the Revo- 
lution of 1830, is generally termed the Battle 
of the Rue de Babylone. The reason is, that 
the barrack (garrisoned by the Swiss on this 
occasion), with its great court, occupies the 
entire space between the two streets just men- 
tioned, with a gate and a superior building 
over it in each. The insurgent force attacked 
both sides. The column which assailed the 
barrack in the Rue de Babylone was probably 
the stronger, and in it was the late Mr. Daniel 
O'Connor, son of General Arjthur O'Connor. 
The party which attacked on the side of the 
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Rue Plumet, commanded by young Vauneau, 
succeeded in creating a panic in the little gar- 
rison (one hundred and forty, or one himdred 
and fifty Swiss recruits), and caused them 
to abandon the barrack in fearful disorder. 
Vauneau, who had been induced to mount 
a horse belonging to the Major of the Swiss, 
found in the neighbourhood, was shot in front 
of the barrack. He fell mortally wounded, and 
was carried by the Rue Traverse to the chapel 
of Saint Vincent de Paul, in the Rue de Sfevres. 
There they found some Sisters of Charity, 
administering to other insurgents wounded, and 
similarly carried thither. 

" Sisters, take care of the General !" said the 
leader of the little party. "We must return 
to the fight. We shall come back after the 
battle." 

The engagement did not last long, nor was 
it very murderous. The moment after the 
barrack was entered by the insurgents, those 
of them who had carried the wounded " Poly- 
technique*' to the chapel of Saint Vincent de 
Paul, hastened to inquire after him. 
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" Alas ! he is dead !" said the principal 
Sister. " He never spoke after you left." 

" Then all that remains for us to do now," 
said the chief of the little party, " is to see 
that he has a respectable funeral. What 
money have you, comrades?*' 

They turned out the contents of their respec- 
tive purses : it amounted only to thirteen francs 
seventeen sous. 

"We wish it were more, Sister," said the 
simple, brave, and apparently religious poor 
fellows. " It will not do much, but take it." 

They then knelt down, uttered a prayer, 
kissed the pallid cheek of their late chief, and 
departed. 

This scene took place five minutes after the 
termination of a mortal combat, in which the 
actors in it had been engaged. 

I was, with the late Mr. John Murphy, son 
of Mr. William Murphy of Smithfield, and 
other Irish friends (guests of the late hos- 
pitable and most excellent Colonel de Mont- 
morency), an eye-witness of the occurrences I 
have here described. The battle was scarcely 
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over when I was joined by another young 
countryman, just arrived from Belgium, whose 
father had served as captain, and died in the 
Irish Legion. We proceeded first to visit the 
barrack, before we visited the chapel of Saint 
Vincent de Paul. Standing, smoking a Ger- 
man pipe, and leaning lazily against the half- 
opened gate of a house we passed, we observed 
a man whom my firiend recognized, and thus 
addressed : 

" Eh bien, Maleski, how goes it ?" 

" Quite well, Sir. And you ?" 

" Comme vous voyez." 

" And Colonel B., how is he ?" 

"Very well. But this poor fellow," point- 
ing to a man who had received a woimd in the 
thigh, and who had been placed against the 
wall of he thouse of which Maleski was the 
porter, " his eyes roll — he is dying !" 

" He is only drunk. I have just given him 
a bottle of wine. They will carry him to the 
ambulance presently." 

" Have many been killed ?" 

" More or less." 

This meant " a few," and was uttered with 
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indifference amounting nearly to contempt, by 
him who had fought in the French ranks from 
the year 1807 to the year 1815 inclusive, and 
who had made tlie Russian, Polish, German, 
Spanish and French campaigns of the Em- 
peror, during the last four years of his service 
in the Irish regiment. 

Besides the " Polytechniques," the students 
of law and medicine fought everywhere during 
the three days, and lost many of their number 
in the conflict. One of the latter, an Irishman, 
named Fitzpatrick, distinguished himself. The 
schools became, consequently, the idols of the 
Parisians, of the lower classes especially, and 
were, together with the " Polytechniques," of . 
vast service during the trial of the ex-ministers 
of Charles X. Appearing, with the card desig- 
nating their school in their hats, they calmed 
the agitation, and even succeeded in convert- 
ing to better feelings many of the people who 
tumultuously demanded the heads of Polignac 
and his companions. 

Like Lafitte and Lafayette, however, their 
mission was held by Louis Philippe to have 
terminated with that occasion. Symptoms of 
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an anti-civic disposition were perceived in the 
King. The schools expressed in acts and in 
words their disapprobation, but by this time 
the army was reorganized and held in hand 
by that very competent person, Marshal Sonlt, 
and the leading part of the public, who formed 
the principal portion of the National Guard, 
were becoming weary of mobs and emeutes, 
which interrupted their business. The resolu- 
tion of the King, therefore, to face and break 
his first lanpe with the students was not so 
hazardous as it would have been six months 
earlier. This coup d'essai was fixed for the 
14 th of July, 1831, the anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastille in 1789, on which day 
the schools had threatened a demonstration. 

The measures of government were so weD 
taken, however, that no formidable body of 
malcontents appeared. A small party, at the 
head of which was a young man named Desira- 
bode, son of a well-known dentist of that name 
in the Palais Royal, and who was a medical 
student, repaired to the Champs Elysfes, and 
there cut down a young elm, to form a tree 
of liberty, which they proposed to plant in 
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some public situatioD. In this operation they 
were interrupted by a pot-valiant drummer of 
the National Guard, and one or two other 
armed citizens. The students disregarded their 
intervention ; whereupon the drummer drew his 
sabre and inflicted a wound with it upon the 
head of the leader, young Desirabode, who fell 
covered with blood, and was subsequently con- 
veyed to a hospital. The rest of the party 
dispersed, abandoning the tree of liberty. 

Louis Philippe must have been delighted at 
this termination of a projected appeal to the 
people, but would seem to have entertained 
some apprehension for the consequence. Ten 
days after the occurrence " Desirabode, p^re," 
was named dentist to the King. 

Many similar instances of the King's pro- 
pitiatory system might be mentioned, but one 
more may suffice. 

The popularity of that splendid officer, 
splendid alike in person and achievements, 
General Pajol, suggested to His Ms^esty that 
it would not be amiss to neutralise him, at 
least to attempt it would be desirable. With 
this view, it was said, the General's two sons. 
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remarkably fine young men, were promoted in 
a cuirassier regiment. One of them was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the Duke of Orleans, 
or otherwise placed on the staflF. Louis 
Philippe declined, however, .naming Pajol a 
Marshal of France ; yet no officer elevated 
by him to that rank had such well-founded 
claims. Pajol's Bonapartism was, however, too 
notorious to escape the recollection of Louis 
Philippe. The sons could not have been passed 
over, for they were distinguished already in their 
military career. Nevertheless their promotion 
was ascribed by observers to the motive I have 
assigned to it. 

After Murat and Ney, none in the army of 
the empire, displayed more daring intrepidity 
than Pajol. Nearly on the same line marched 
his contemporary in age and in achievements, 
Excelmans. Each was a cavalry officer of the 
first distinction, and each was among the last 
who sheathed their swords in the service of 
Napoleon. To Excelmans the Emperor re- 
marked, early : " You are one of my bravest 
men." To Pajol, after the battle of Montereau, 
he said : " Had all my generals done liieir duty 
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as you have done, the foreigner would never 
have set his foot on the soil of France.'* 
Both Pajol and Excelmans made the cam- 
paign of Russia in 1812. They were also 
employed in the engagements of Ligny and 
Quatre Bras, in June, 1815; and, by a further 
coincidence, were included in the cdrps of 
Marshal Grouchy, and consequently were not 
present at Waterloo. Their anti-Bourbon 
dispositions were again manifested in 1830. 
Pajol, it will be remembered, drew his sword 
at the H6tel de Ville on the 28th of July, 
1830, and said he would pass it through the 
body of any one who dared to utter the word 
" compromise." He thus contributed to pre- 
vent the attempted reconciliation of the po- 
pular party with that of Charles X., from 
whom a deputation had arrived with offers 
of submission to the will of the people. 
Next day, he and Excelmans were at the 
head of the crowds of Parisians who left 
Paris to expel Charles X. from St. Cloud and 
France. 

Both Excelmans and Pajol, after a thousand 
hand-to-hand engagements with the enemies 
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of Napoleon, died of the most common-place 
accidents. Pajol, although not reconciled to 
Louis Philippe, (who had unjustly withheld 
from him the b^ton of Marshal) accepted an 
invitation to a ball at the Tuileries, and in 
coming down stairs, fell, and broke his thigh, 
of which accident he died.* Excelmans, who 
had been raised, as he merited, to the rank 
of Marshal, was very lately thrown by his 
horse and killed on the road to Versailles. 

* This gave rise to a calembourg, which tells better 
even in English than in French. "Ce n'est pas le 
bal (la balk) qui aura tu^ Pajol." 
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